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ABSTRACT 

A study was done to develop and evaluate a program 
designed to improve the academic and personal achievement of Hispanic 
American high school students. The study posited that the causes of 
Hispanic American students* belief that they could not achieve were: 
(1) dysfunctional learned behaviors; and (2) acculturation 
difficulties. Using findings on dysfunctional families, a 16~session 
biweekly small group module was developed to address students* 
learned behavior and acculturation difficulties. Themes of 
acculturation, personal growth, academic success, and professional 
development were included along with an achievement strategy. Nine of 
11 volunteer students finished the prograai. Results were measured 
using pretests and posttests, attitudinal surveys, student journals, 
homework assignments, and a final student written report. Three 
students experienced a slight overall positive difference in 
attitude, and six students experienced negative changes. The negative 
variation was interpreted to mean that the program made the students 
aware of their own problems. In addition, students did not show the 
expected positive cognitive improvement in their grades on tests 
administered during the program. Appendixes contain the Family 
Drinking Survey, the Recovery Potential Survey, the short essay test 
sample, and a form for entering students* results. Included are 7 
tables, 1 figure, and 121 references. (JB) 
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ABSTRACT 

Slaying the Childhood Dragona: Eipowering Hispanic ESOL High School Students 
for AchiavMont Through Snail Group Acculturation Modules. De Vries 111, 
Daniel., 1992: Practicuii II Report, Kova University, Ed.D. Program in Child and 
Youth Studies. Descriptors: Achievesent/Acculturation/Dysf unctional Faiilies/ 
English as a Second Language/High School/Hispanics 

Soiie Hispanic students believe that achievement, in the fom of personal growth, 
acadenic success, and professional development is an unattainable goal. The 
writer has stated two causes for their lack of vision: (a) dysfunctional 
learned behavioral patterns and (b) acculturation difficulties. Thus, the 
writer began his problem-solving project by reading John Bradshaw's three books 
relating to dysfunctional families. 

To identify and reverse dysfunctional learned behavioral patterns, he researched 
42 topics that he compiled after he reflected on Bradshaw's recurring themes. 
First, the writer listed 23 problem and 19 solution themes, and next, he 
subdivided the 19 solutions into 14 specific and five general categories to 
facilitate comprehension. The writer chose these topics, placed them in 
sequential order, and applied them- in a 16 biweekly session small group mcdule. 

To stress achievement, he added fc^r themes: acculturation, personal growth, 
academic success, and professional development. He concluded that identifying 
and changing unhealthy learned behavior patterns alone was not sufficient. The 
students must also learn and follow an achievement strategy. In total, the 
writer researched 46 problem, solution, and achievement topics in his literature 
review. 

The writer, in effect, was educating his students so that they could benefit, 
grew, and achieve in this culture. In other words, he believed that the energy 
once used to cope with unhealthy learned behaviors could gradually be diverted 
for achievement. With this in mind, he offered his students a choice to slay 
their childhood dragons and bring about positive changes. He provided the stated 
information in an educational setting. Hispanic ESOL high school students served 
as voluntary participants. 

The writer experienced positive outcomes. He achieved his goal and met two of 
his three objectives. His students learned the stated topics and applied them to 
their lives. Based upon their newly acquired knowledge, they now have a choice 
and a strategy to accomplish positive personal change. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The writer believes that three essential factors aid him 
in his work as a high school teacher. He needs: <a) 
incentives for professional development; (b) guidance from a 
supportive administration; and (c) input from concerned 
students and parents. In his present work location, he has 
been counseled and encouraged from these sources. So that the 
reader may gain a better insight into his work situation, the 
writer will now describe his employment setting, school 
community, and 30b description. 

Description of Work Setting and Community 

This high school is located in the suburbs of one of the 
largest cities in the south. The population of the community 
consists largely of white, middle to upper class, 
professionals. However, the city's changing demographics have 
not left this district untouched. Whereas in the past. 



Af rlcan-A»or lean and HiAp^nic students were bussed in from 
seven mi les surrounding the school 9 professionals from these 
ethnic backgrounds are now moving to the district's more 
expensive neighborhoods . 

Here ' s the ethnic breakdown of the student body in the 
1990-91 school year: 48.8^ White, 24.5^ Hispanic, 2^% 
African-American, and 2.7X Asian students (Pariso, 1990). The 
following year there was a slight increase in the number of 
students of Hispanic and Asian backgrounds. The enrollment 
now reflects 47^ White, 27X Hispanic, 23^ African-American, 
and 396 Asian (Ordovensky, 1992) . In addition, enrollment 
jumped from 2,952 to 3,300 students and includes immigrants, 
from Latin America, the Caribbean, and European countries. 

According to the school principal: "Student btthavior is 
generally good, encouraged by a highly visible staff and a 
discipline policy that is perceived to be consistent and 
fair" (Pariso, 1990, p. 2). He has added that 204 full-time 
and 34 part-time em|>loyees work at the school. The 
administration includes one principal and four assistant 
principals. Faculty members include six '/uidance counselors, 
seven teachers of exceptional students, and two media 
specialists. The pupils are rewarded for their work and are 
provided with many opportunities to demonstrate their 
academic skills (Pariso, 1990). 

The total enrollment had been expected to surpass 3300 
students for the 199X-92 school year when a ninth grade was 
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added for the first time. However^ due to apace iiinitatxona^ 
only one of the three feeder schools had sent its ninth 
graders. Construction was begun in the 1991-92 school year on 
a much needed new wing of classrooms at the front of the 
school, thus enhancing the physical appearance of the 
structure. 

The administration is proud of the accomplishments of its 
staff and students. Recently, a program was cited for 
innovative responses to the student dropout problem in 
Americans Toughest Assignment; Solving the Education Crisis 
(CBS News, 199C> • To respond to the dropout problem, special 
teachers were hired to keep students in school. Classes run 
until 10 p.m. to accommodate those who work during the day. 

On the statewide Student Assessment Test, the pupils had 
scored highest of the four high schools in the district. 
Also, according to Pariso (1990), the school recorded the 
lowest county dropout rate at 3«9x, an annual attendance 
percentage of 93.2^^ (one of the beat in the county), and nine 
National Merit semifinal iats . 

Pariso (1990) says the instructors exhibit positive 
feelings about this school. He points out that shared 
decision-making has taken the form of an elected faculty 
council that represents the needs and interests of the school 
personnel. Even though difficult situations arise, the 
principal believes the school community has shown itself to 
be capable of resolving these in an agreeable, easy-going 




Manner. Aa on employee in thia type of environment, the 
writer ia optimiatic about the future. In fact, it'a the 
••laid back^^ (Ordovenaky, 19S2, p, 7A) quality of thia achool 
that makea him ao comfortable in hia teaching poaition • 

Brockman (1990), a writer for a local newapaper, 
commented, in hia article Jaaon Groaa Named to All Academic 
Team, that inatructora are very aupportive . In the article, 
one parent mentioned that the ••excellent honora and advanced 
placement programa, along with caring teachera^^ (Brockman, 
1990^ p. 1/ contributed to atudent aucceaa. Ordovenaky (1992) 
agreea atating that another atudent had followed in the 
footatepa of Jaaon Groaa: ••... Michael Capiro waa named to the 
1992 All-USA Firat Team the achool'a fourth honoree in aix 
y.^ara. That' a o record to which no other achool in the 
country comea cloae^^ (p. 7A) . 

Cluba and activitiea are a achool atrength: ••Our 70 cluba 
and 26 aporta programa would be impoaaible without faculty 
aponaora^' (Pariao, 1990, p. 2). De la Cruz and Kemp (1988, p. 
7C) atated that thia inatitution •'waa nominated aa a model 
achool for athleter^^ by the Center for the Study of Sport in 
Society at Northeaatern Univeraity in Boaton. The principal 
added that 60 teachera, on their own time and without extra 
pay, helped athletea improve in academica (Pariao, 1990). 
Conaequently , the achool community ia proud of ita aporta 
programa, and with good reaaon: the achool had juBt won the 
county'a 1992 All-Sporta Trophy for the beat overall aporta 
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program CPhillipa, 1932) . 

Aa to academica, the writer has observed that, in 
general, many of hia atudenta are overachievr ra . They do 
what it takes to succeed. But othera are complecent, some 
struggle to improve, and a few believe that they have failed 
from the outset. 

Writer's Work Setting and Role 

This writer is a foreign language instructor teaching 
Spanish. The 1991-92 school year began with an enrollment of 
135 students in four Spanish II classes and 31 pupils in 
Spanish IV honors. Both levela have been taught emphasizing 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking in Spanish, but 
Spanish IV honors has been primarily conducted in the target 
language. 

Teachers during the 1991-32 school year, experienced four 
major setbacks as a direct result of recent state budget 
cuts. <«*lrst, each instructor had an increase of up to 50 
students over last year; second, the seven-period day was 
eliminated, thus changing the daily structure of seven 
Sd-minute classes to six one-hoar classes; third, as a result 
of the class period time change, the administrative duty 
period, where teachers have performed varying office tasks, 
was eliminated, forcing the school community to do more work 
with less help; and finally, seven of the teachers were not 
rehired for the 1991-92 school year because of a lack of 
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funding. Many inatructora had been expected to teach classes 
out of their primary area of certification to make up for the 
reduction of personnel. 

The foreign language department consists of ten 
instructors. Course offerings include Spanish as a second 
language, Spanish for Spanish speakers, French, German, 
Hebrew, and Latin. Sign language also is offered in the 
foreign language department; this class meets state 
university standards for a foreign language college entrance 
requirement . 



CHAPTER II 
STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 



Problem Deacrlptlon 

Many Hispanic high school students have had difficulty 
realizing their full academic potential. The writer has seen 
this acrdewic adjustment as an ongoing process, and what has 
been important to him has been to show his students how they 
can begin to take control of their lives. By so doing, they 
had engaged in a se^lf -examination in an effort to discover 
their true strengths. There were many obstacles that 
hindered their making such a self-examination. Factors such 
as age, few frames of reference in decision making, cultural 
changes, language barriers, life in a dysfunctional family, 
and addictions labeled by Whitfield (1991) as relating to 
stage one (e.g., drug and alcohol dependency), and stage two 
recovery (e.g., entertainment, shopping, sex, etc.). 

High school students also have labored to cope with the 
everyday pressures of being themselves, teenagers. The 
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queationa of aelf -identity , acceptance^ belonging, being of 
value, and being able to make a difference in the world have 
been part of the growing process in this stage of life. In 
addition^ being able to love oneself, being able to love and 
understand others, demonstrating empathy, and letting go of 
narcissistic characteristics have been formidable challenges 
to students. 

Hispanic high school students have not been exempt from 
these concerns. It has been this writer's opinion that their 
moving from Latin America to the United States has added to 
stress in their personal family system. Furthermore, as the 
problems of adaptation intensify, many of these students 
place greater importance on substance abuse and peer group 
identification than they do on achieving academic success. 
The emotional pain of adjusting to a new culture coupled with 
family problems can cause some to look for an unhealthy 
surrogate family outside of the home (e.g., gangs). 

As a result, these students find themselves increasingly 
alienated from those who are in a position to offer positive 
guidance throv n these traumatic years, with a focus on the 
future. This Is especially true since many teenagers focus on 
the enjoyment of the present as the only important factor in 
their lives. The concepts of responsibility and 
accountability are difficult for these young people to 
assimilate. 



In summary^ many Hispanic students in the writer's school 
have not been working hard at developing their academic 
skills. They have had difficulty envisioning a successful 
future. School appears to have little impact on future 
planning. Many have been frightened and have had little 
confidence that they possess the ability to overcome lifers 
obstacles. Some have felt helpless and without direction when 
faced with the responsibility of entering the adult world. It 
is this writer^ s theory that this lack of direction is also 
due^ in many cases^ to dysfunctional family patterns (e.g.^ 
harmful incidents^ emotional invasion, world view, etc.) 
learned early in each child's life. He has referred to these 
patterns, in this practicum, aa childhood dragons. 

The foreign language instructor who also teaches English 
as a Second Language (ESOL) can serve as a valuable liaison 
between the two cultures. Thus, the purpose of this practicum 
has been to use the lessons that adult children of 
dysfunctional families are learning in their ongoing recovery 
as a portion of the subject material to: (a) improve the 
quality of these students' lives and (b) spur them on to 
greater personal growth, academic success, and professional 
development by providing them with a strategy. In a sense, 
the Adult Child (Bradshaw, 198da) has learned the process of 
self -parenting . It has been the writer's intent to share this 
process with his students. By so doing, he had expected his 
students to lend greater importance to academic achievement 
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and to begin the journey toward reaching their full 
potential • 

The primary reason this critical problem has not been 
solved, this writer believes, is because an all encompassing 
problem-solving approach has not been implemented. At 
present, if the student has difficulty in passing a class, a 
tutor might be provided in the specific problem area. If a 
young person is involved in substance abuse, a treatment 
program might be recommended. On-site group counseling 
programs can provide a safe place for troubled high schoolers 
to talk about their problems. And, counselors talk with 
teens about issues on a one-to-one basis. But an educational 
program that serves to instruct teens in an organized, 
small-group interactive manner about lifa'<% ^ssue8 had been 
sorely lacking. The above-mentioned problem areas may be 
clearly symptomatic of a deeper, underlying difficulty in an 
individual's life. To summarize, some Hispanic students in 
the writer's school have been identified as being influenced 
by dysfunctional family patterns that have kept them from 
achievement in the forms of personal growth, academic 
success^ and professional development. And the school han 
been unsuccessful to date in helping them in an all-embracing 
manner . 
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Problem Documentation 

During the 1990-91 school year, this writer observed many 
of his ESOL students apparently preoccupied with stress 
caused from their recent relocation to the United States. 
They shared their difficulties with the class as they became 
open and honest with their feelings. The writer encouraged 
the sharing process by participating with personal statements 
of feeling on the topic of relocating to another country. It, 
clearly, had been difficult for them to adapt to a new 
culture • 

A recent study (Kantrowitz & Rosado, 1991) indicated that 
Hispanics are more likely, on a national level, to drop out 
of school than either blacks or whites. These researchers 
cited that whereas one in 15 whites and one in 16 blacks drop 
out of school by age 17, one in five Hispanics do so by the 
same age. The problem escalates as many new Hispanic 
immigrants, who dream of graduating from an American 
English-speaking hi^gh school, are not even literate in their 
native Spanish, language (Fiedler, 1992). 

Some students are exhausted in class as a consequence of 
having to work to help support the family, a problem more 
pronounced in economically tight times. A few of the 
writer's students had been working since 4:3d a.m. to deliver 
newspapers. Others worked late into the night, sometimes past 
midnight. Economic difficulties had been prevalent for most 
at an early age. Kantrowitz and Rosado <1991) stated that 
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University of Texas at Austin researchers found that poverty 
had been the greatest obstacle to Hispanics doing schoolwork. 
They added that, in many cases, Hispanics had been 
discouraged, by school personnel, from continuing in school. 
Whereas Cuban- American children's poverty rate rose by 71?^ in 
the 1979-1989 time period (Palmer, 1991), Puerto Rican and 
Mexican children in this country were moat likely to be 
affected by poverty. 

One example of the writer " a school f ail ing to help: One 
student, whose father died suddenly during the school year, 
had to deal with grief and schoolwork at the sane time. While 
it was known by the class that the death occured, a general 
discussion on the topic of grieving did not take place. The 
grieving student visibly suffered in the class. No action was 
taken by this instructor to listen to this young person ^.t 
length and to offer empathy in his struggle. The normal 
curriculum of an E^OL class does not provide for instruction 
on such topics. 

Another recent example is a 16 year-old student who was 
living in a Florida Health and Rehabilitative Services (HRS) 
foater home after her parents abandoned her. She was 
Mexican, poorly educated in her country, lacked proficient 
written communication skills in her primary language, and 
could speak little English. In addition, this girl, a young 
mother, had had her baby temporarily taken from her by HRS 
until another living arrangement could be provided. Apart 



from Project Truat^ no structured addition to the curriculum, 
at the local school, exists for problems relating to teen 
parenthood^ unstable homes, or for drug and alcohol abuse. 
However, in another state, a program was instituted in a 
private school that had emphasized treating similar problems. 
Kantrowitz and Roaado (1991) had pointed out the 35x 
graduation rate of the senior class at this private high 
school in an Hispanic community. 

It is indeed difficult for Hispanic students to thrive in 
an environment that fosters by failing to address the four 
specific examples (e.g., relocation, work hours, death in 
family, and teen pregnancy) of student problems cited by tfie 
writer at the local school. Furthermore, it is even harder 
for some, in this writer's opinion, to concentrate on studies 
because of these conditions. 

Journal entries were an important source of ESOL data 
accumulation during the 199s -91 school year. Students wrote 
down their thoughts and feelings regarding a wide range of 
topics. Often, these themes reflected the pupil's personal 
life struggles on a weekly basis. Each student often spoke of 
the stress that accompanies life: loneliness, alienation, 
depression, grief, family and relationship difficulties, and 
problems stemming from a negative self-image were predominant 
themes. For the purpose of the English course, written 
communication skills were tested by evaluating journal 
entries. However, no systematic effort was employed to 



address the topics reflected in the journal. Hence, in the 
past academic year, student journal writings were gathered as 
further evidence that the problem exists . 

In June of 19S1, the writer conducted interviews with 
three members of the school's staff: the trust counselor, the 
psychologist, and the principal. These prof esfjionals had 
agreed that dysfunctional family problems often have had a 
negative effect on the student's performance in school. They 
ack:nowledged that the problem was valid and encouraged this 
writer in his efforts to intervene with a. solution. 

A survey was given to an ESOL class in Ju le of 1991. 
Questions dealt with the family drinking habits. Of the 16 
students taking the Family Drinking Survey (see Appendix A), 
12 indicated, by their answers, that some members of their 
families had a drinking problem. The entire group indicated, 
by their responses (see Appendix B), that they needed to do 
work in the area o:^ personal issues. 

Each week a number of articles, relating to the problems 
of young people in families, appear in newspapers and 
magazines. Axl Rose, of the band Guns and Rosea # stated in 
an interview: "It was so strict in (our house) that 
everything you did was wrong . There was so much censorship, 
you weren't allowed to make any choices. Sex was bad, music 
was bad. I eventually left, but so many kids stay (in that 
environment). I wanted to tell them*. .that they can break 
away too" (Hilburn, 1991, p. DS). Rose is now in therapy. 
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trying to underatand how hia troubled childhood has affected 
hia present living style. Although Rose is not Hispanic, his 
problems can be generalized to include them. The writer 
believes this, baaed on his interaction with Hispanic 
students • 

The writer will now discuss how these problems affect his 
students locally. In this Southern community, approximately 
15,000 immigrant children enter the county's classrooms each 
year. According to Briar (1991): 

"They join the thousands of other children who need 
support, who may be at risk because of the financial, 
emotional, and care-giving stresses of normal family 
life. But they also experience the stresses that result 
from living on the margins of society, confronting the 
obstacles of a complex society that is too seldom 'family 
friendly'*' (p. 4C> . 

Help is needed to enable these young people to cope with 
these stresses in an appropriate manner. If no action is 
taken^ Briar says more funding will needed to lock up those 
children who choose to commit crimes. It is the writer's 
theory that many of these acts emanate from the child trying 
to cope with family problems. 

There is no denying that substance abuse often stems from 
young people trying to cope with a painful family living 
environment. Lim (1991) points out: "10.6 million - more 
than half - of the nation's junior and senior high school 
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students are drinkers. One out of 10^ addiction experts say, 
will become alcoholics, if they're not already" (p. IJ). 
Students have told the writer that it is difficult for them 
to attend any weekend social event without the presence of 
drugs or alcohol , or both • In addition , Evans ( 1991 ) asserts 
that LSD is making a comeback as the drug of choice for 
youth that even as law enforcement authorities focus on crack 
cocaine and mar i juana • 

Journal entries, interviews , surveys, and newspaper 
articles have documented the existence of. the student's 
problems • They were further attested to by teacher 
observation during the 1990-91 school year. The problem was 
related f.^rst, to dysfunctional families; second, to the 
young person seeking relief from problems; and finally, to 
the negative effects of some forms of not dealing with 
emotional pain (e.g., teen pregnancy, poor self-image, 
substance abuse). 

Causative Analysis 

In this section the writer examines the causes of the 
problem. The work of Palmer (1991) substantiates the writer's 
theory of a link between family dilemmas and poor education. 
He affirms the difficulty that Hispanics face while 
attempting to escape the very poverty that discourages their 
improvement. The poverty, he claims, has been exaccerbated in 
the Cuban community by a rising divorce rate^ an increase in 
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drug addiction among parents, and an influx of unskilled, 
uneducated immigrants . 

The following 23 cauaea are related to the child's 
upbringing in the family (Bradahaw, 1988a; 1988b; 1990). The 
23 cauaea, divided into five categories, are: 

1 . Dyaf unctional f ami ly patterna , memoriea of harmful 
family incidents, the effect of parents on children in family 
relationships^ and emotional invasion. 

2 . Abandonment , core issues, dependency needs, trust 
issues, the numbing of emotions^ and the student's world 
view. 

3. A "hole in the soul", inner child issues, a false ^ 
self, shame, negative self-talk, and a poor self-image. 

4. Control dependency, compulsive behavior, 
perfectionism, and addictions. 

5. Love addiction, relationships, and personal boundry 
issues. 

The writer theorizes, based on observation in the 
classroom, that these causes are related to the families^ 
child-rearing beliefs. These practices, in turn, were learned 
from the parents. And because healthy and unhealthy parenting 
is learned behavior, it stands to reason that the way in 
which people raise and nurture their childrt^n may De 
multigenerational in nature. It would benefit the reader to 
examine how the family operates as a system in an effort to 
improve on the practices of one's parents. Unfortunately, 



observation confirms that dysfunctional families are, by and 
largef closed systems. So, any effort to make a change must 
be viewed aa an ongoing process , not subject to a quick fix 
solution. Otherwise^ parents might interpret any attempt at 
examining the causes of this problem as a threat, thus 
undermining their authority in the home. 

The above categories have been viewed with a cause and 
effect approach. If a child^s needs have not been met^ and 
life in a dysfunctional family has proved to be unbearable, 
the young person will adopt a Jiurvival mechanism. The 
mechanism may take many forms, depending on the child. The 
child may unconsciously numb out painful emotions or adopt 
some form of repetitive, compulsive activity to provide 
relief from emotional pain. The latter form of getting 
relief may take shape in substance abuse or in any 
pleasurable occurrence that will take the person out of his 
real feelings. Whitfield (1991) labeled these stage I and 
stage II addictions. The specific causes of this project^ s 
problem are related to categories one to five. 

Although all of the topics in the first category deal 
with family relationships^ one^ emotional invasion^ will be 
discussed as a separate subject due to its difficult to 
identify, covert, nature in the parent-child relationship. 
Tr*e effects of this abuse are often never known. Discovery 
may occur later in life^ after some crisis, often in a 
relationship, with the aid of a competent therapist. 
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The writer, in category two, highlights an outcome of the 
first section. If a child has felt alone in the world, due to 
the nature of the home environment, a whole range of issues 
will have to be dealt with. The young person will have 
learned a number of faulty beliefs based upon poor modeling 
by the primary caregivers. Since the family has been 
considered a closed system, where trusting others har. been 
diacouraged, children have difficulty judging what is 
appropriate family behavior. 

Category three's topics deal with how the child feels 
inside. Problems range from an inner emptiness to a voice 
that constantly criticizes (i.e., the inner paren' ) . Issues 
that concern the inner child (the most valued and protected 
part of one's self) are critical. 

The fourth category examines how the child may struggle 
with emotional pain. A variety of addictions, both chemical 
and activity-related, are listed. Traditionally, the focus 
has been on what happens to a person who stops substance 
abuse. The body, not wishing to explore emotional pain, looks 
for other ways to prevent the ex-user from experiencing real 
feelings. 

The fifth category is devoted to the development of 
healthy male-female relationships. Love and sex addiction are 
included in a this category, in which personal boundries are 
emphasized. The topic is crucial because young people 
growing up in dysfunctional homes do not learn appropriate 
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personal boundriea from their caregivers. Dysfunctional 
families are often enmeshed in each other' s affairs . And 
this enmeshment is viewed as normal behavior for families in 
this situation. 

As previously explained^ many of the problems in Hispanic 
families are further complicated by immigrant status. Life in 
this country is very different, in ways s»ail and large, from 
Third-World experiences. The writer strongly believes that 
attitudes must be changed and adaptation must occur for a 
positive transition between countries. For this reason, the 
practicum includes a section on acculturation and 
achievement . 

Therefore, the probable causes of the student not striving 
toward fulfilling academic potential are rooted in the home 
situation. Dysfunctional family patterns detract from the 
child's creative efforts. Because research has identified 
the specific causes of this problem, as listed in categories 
one through five of this segment, corrective measures may 
occur and each student may have a chance, at an early age, to 
learn and practice healthy patterns that may be passed on to 
the next generation of Hispanic children. 
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RelatlonahlD of the Problem to the Literature 

Dysfunctional Family Patterns 

Children's feelings are connected^ to those of their 
primary caregivers, even in the pre-natal period 
(Chamberlain, 1988). This author believes that a baby, in the 
mother's womb, can actually feel what the caregiver feels and 
even may carry those feelings, unaware, into life for many 
years. The child, may even meet another person in a future 
relationship who is perceivably carrying those same feelings, 
thus sparking a sensation that the child has, in essence, met 
a soulmate. Family patterns begin with the circumstances 
surrounding the birth of the child. In this section, the 
writer will discuss the mother-infant relationship, family 
system roles, enmeahment, and the problems involved in the 
child separating from old family scripts and, consequently, 
recovering a uniqu^ sense of selfhood. 

In the early mother-child relationship, mirroring is 
important. Whitfield (1987) stresses that the child knows 
that ho or she is understood with mirroring and echoing. This 
interaction, he explains, involves all of the mother ^s bodily 
motions, her sounds, and her posture. The parent affirms the 
child and the child carries this self-image into future 
relationships . 

Each child's family is managed by rules that have been 
passed on from generation to generation. When two people 
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marry, there is a merger of two separate family system rules- 
Usually, the husband and wife agree, perhaps with some 
difficulty, on how to raise their children based upon the way 
their parents raised them. According to Bradshaw (196da), 
these rules often took the shape of a ''sacred body of truth" 
(p. 13) and had been passed on, without question, between 
generations. If shame had been used in the family of origin 
for a specific purpose in parenting the child, that same 
tactic will be used in the next generation, the theory goes. 
The author believes that in a family system, all the family 
members know what they are supposed to do as a result of the 
early shaping of the family in a traumatic environment. By 
following their roles, Bradshaw (1880) maintains that the 
children feel important and have their own particular set of 
emotions and behaviors. He points out that these roles, in 
themselves, become addictions. 

This practicum ^will use the guise of the lost child to 
illustrate the many roles children may take on to survive a 
painful home environment • These children, according to 
Wegscheider-Cru«e & Cruse (1990), adapt, become loners, 
withdraw into themselves, and are intensely lonely as they 
struggle to ride out living their unpredictable homelife. 
These children, these writers remark, will not rock the boat, 
will become compliant, and will avoid conflict. It is the 
writer's theory that, a child may take on various roles to 
pull through each family crisis. The reader is further 
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referred to Wegacheider-Cruise S. Cruse (1990) for details. 

Family system rules often demand that the children 
perform in a desired manner (Earle & Crowe, 1989; Zawadski, 
1990). The children, must obey, must project the right image, 
must keep their feelings to themselves, and must communicate 
with people outside of the family only on a superficial 
level. In addition, these authors assert, many dysfunctional 
families teach that sex and pain are the only forms of touch 
that exist. 

In this system where children follow specific roles, when 
a marriage is intolerable, parents have often made a 
surrogate spouse out of one of the children in order to fill 
the needs that remain unmet by the husband or wife. 
Furthermore, Love and Robinson (1990) state that in these 
marriages, the partners blame each other, lash out at each 
other with verbal or physical abuse, and frequently use the 
children as scapegoats for their problems. They also 
mention, (as does 6radshaw, 1990) that children are not 
permitted to have a distinct self. When the child asserts a 
wish, according to these authors, guilt is frequently used as 
a weapon to put the child in place. The child is constantly 
reminded that love will be withdrawn, if the caregiver's 
wishes are not obeyed. The child is made to feel guilty, 
according to these writers, thus forming a foreboding 
relationship between love and guilt that will carry over to 
the young person's future relationships. The children may be 
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even be used aa an excuse, they further stress, for the 
couple not to spend time alone together, thus detracting from 
the possibility that the marriage will improve in meaningful 
ways. As a result of these parental controlling tactics, 
children may, unconsciously seek future partners who are 
familiar in their efforts to manipulate by using a withdrawal 
of love and affection. 

At times the couple will seek family counseling, in an 
effort to remedy family problems. However, once it is known 
that the problem lies mainly with the parents, and that the 
parents will have to make major life changes. Peck (1978) 
contends that another psychiatrist frequently will be sought. 

These caregivers, according to this author, seek "painless 
shortcuts" (pp . 57-58) to make their living situations 
improve. Once the children are grown, the mother in a 
dysfunctional marriage often is obsessed with having another 
child, so that she ^can continue the cycle with another "pet" 
(p. 110) to fill her needs. 

Abrams (1990) asserts that even though most caregivers 
want all the help they can get, "parenting and the art of 
child-re&ring seem to be subject to greater isolation and 
social abandonment..." (p. 9). Parents tend to be locked into 
the "poisonous pedagogy" (Bradshaw, 1990, p. 13) learned from 
their family of origin. Thus, when Blanchard (1990), writes 
on th. duty of the parent in teaching the child to be 
objective, this "objectivity" (p. 45) often really means the 
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infant is expected to follow in the exact steps of the parent 
and perforin in a way that is completely pleasing to the 
primary caregivers . 

In this section^ this writer has introduced the reader to 
dysfunctional family patterns. The patterns are 
multigenerational ^ following family system roles, involving 
enmeshed relationships, and being difficult to remedy. And 
the problems are magnified when it comes to Hispanic children 
for the reasons stated previously. 

Memories of Harmful Family Incidents 

Many adults have reflected upon their lives as children. 
They have had a tendency <Capacchione, 1990) to emphasize the 
good experiences and to forget the bad ones. Their complete 
identities have been formed by all of lif e" s experiences • It 
is important to accurately focus, as much as possible, on 
those events that caused each person joy and pain, in an 
effort to better comprehend a sense of personal identity so 
that rapid personal growth may occur. Hence, the writer 
focuses, in this section, on memories of parents in 
relationships, memories of parents as role-models, and 
memories of parents as disciplinarians • 

One of the key things that children learn from their 
parents by observation is is the parents' manner of relating 
to each other. Earle and Crow (1989) cite the example of a 
man who remembered his stepdad hugging his mom very few times 
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during the courae of the marriage. They didn't sleep 
together^ except for when they first married. This left a 
definite impression on the child. 

As before stated^ when a relationship goes bad^ the 
parents have a tendency to form partnerships with one of the 
children. At this point, adults have crossed the Jine that 
divides the parent from the child. Love & Robinson <1S90) 
tell of a problem created when a girl expressed that she and 
her father, who was in a troubled relationship were on the 
same level in her family of origin. That, father-daughter 
partnership led to the daughter having difficulty in 
controlling her son in later years because of her reliance on 
the partnership made years ago. 

An overwhelming sense of sadness can take over when a 
person starts to focus on the circumstances of early growth. 
Wolter (1SS9) relates many incidents of painful experiences 
in his life with ar^ alcoholic father. He remembers his father 
beating hia brother's head against the floor while holding 
him by the ears, his father shooting the family dog for 
urinating on the carpet, and the long episodes of waiting in 
the bar for his dad to finish drinking. He has considered his 
father as a man who was unable to accept love and, as a 
result, was unable to give love. So disappointed was this 
author that he shut down his emotions and thus killed the 
hope of experiencing anything good in his life. His dad was 
an angry, violent man. 



The expreaaion of feelings ia vital to a child's healthy 
emotional growth. These feelings too often are stifled in 
early relationships^ beginning with the primary caregiver not 
mirroring the infant, not modeling appropriate emotional 
expression, and by shaming the child when emotions had been 
expressed (Bradshaw, 1990) . Children are in tune with what 
their parents feel . In fact, the author seta forth that 
children know what their parents want even before the parents 
themselves know their needs, so focused are they on meeting 
their caregiver's necessities. It is the writer's theory 
that, overall, children who have grown up in dysfunctional 
families rarely are even aware that they have needs. Reik 
(1990) claims that these children believe their true self to 
be represented in activities of doing things <e«g., games, 
experiences) , but the real self has seemed to be ''distant or 
foreign" (p. 290). There is an obvious loss of identity when 
a child inappropriately focuses on blindly meeting the needs 
of the parents, perhaps at a sacrifice to himself or herself. 

Family 1 if e can be especially chaotic, especial ly where 
discipline ia concerned. In this regard^ Peck (1978) writea 
of parental e:cpectations that fail to take into account the 
feelings of children. Discipline for many parents means 
taking away the things that the child loves. One such child 
cited by this author said: "...Everything X loved, I lost" 
(p. 220). the author shows how the generation gap widens 
frequently: parenta try to right, through their children. 
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the very things their own parenta criticized them for. Short 
(1990) says some children would "kill themselves trying to 
make their parenta happy and. ..live up to their parents and 
society's expectations of them" <p. 200). In the writer's 
judgment, these children, in adult life, will need to analyze 
disciplinary measures in an effort to sort out healthy from 
unhealthy practices and to determine the amount of emotional 
damage that was done to them early in life. 

Parents in relationships, parents as role models, and 
parents as disciplinarians provided the focal point of this 
section. In addition, the writer stresses that children 
seeking solutions should determine how they were disciplined, 
in their family of origin. 

The Effect of Parents on Children in Family Relationships 

While most most caregivers try to do a good job of 
paronting, the child is harmed by unquestioned, unhealthy 
parenting practices, ^he following information will focus on 
parents in relationship with children. The format first 
will, deal with the relationship between spouses; second, how 
the child views the parent; third, the relationship between 
the child and the parent; and finally, how the child will 
possibly act out relationships later in life . 

Dysfunctional families have a need to be viewed as a 
normal happy, family unit. On the surface, outsiders will 
have a difficult time being aware of the amount of suffering 
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that occurs in these families. If spouses are not working 
hard to foster a healthy relationship, other family members 
may pretend to feel good. Members, as Earle and Crow (1S89) 
comment, put on a happy face, deny reality, shut off 
unpleasant feelings, and work hard to convince each other 
that their family life is secure and safe. Since children 
learn from their parents how to block off their feelings, as 
a survival mechanism, these buried emotions may resurface one 
day. The feelings, at that point will have to be relived 
(Storr, 1988; Miller, 1981, 1990a, 1990b) in order to deal 
with childhood trauma. 

Indeed, the writer has observed that one of the unique 
characteristics of children, regardless of ethnic background, 
living in troubled families is a frozen smile. The child^s 
eyes may reflect sadness, to the observer, whilri the smile is 
fixed in place. Parents have unconsciously forced a sense of 
false happiness on their children in an effort to persuade 
them that all is well in #^ traumatic situation. The child 
consequently loses touch with real feelings and forms a false 
self. 

Wegschieder-Cruse and Cruse (1990) as well as Love and 
Robinson (1990) point out that children, either through 
direct or indirect communication, often are taught not to be 
honest with their feelings . They live, according to these 
writers, with a limited view of reality. They assert that 
many of these children often speak of sad or painful moments 
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with a "perpetual amile" (Love & Robinaon^ 1990, p. 43). 
Children, according to Wegacheider-Cruae and Cruse (1990) 
have dissociated from shame, anger, hurt and guilt and, in 
turn, have learned to create a "fantasy reality" (p. 35), The 
fantasy created is often a safe place to which the child can 
go when in enotional pain. 

Ironically, one person in each of these families 
sometimes is permitted to express painful feelings, according 
to Whitfield (1987). He explains that this person often is 
diaf unctional , possibly an alcoholic. The disf unctional 
person may be chemically addicted , activity addicted, 
emotionally troubled, or even a combination of these. This 
parent often becomes the focus person in the family. The 
other family members usually build, either consciously or 
unconsciously, their lives around this individual. 

Infants learn about emotional intimacy from their 
parents. It is important, for this reason, to center on how 
children view their parents. Bradshaw (19Sda) seta forth that 
infants see themselves for the first time in the mirroring 
eyes of their primary caregivers. In this relationship, they 
begin to learn how to express their emotions. It is natural 
for children to go as far as to deify their parents so that 
the caregivers may be considered to be "all protecting" (p. 
9). TL^ author alleges that since this protection is vital to 
the child^s survival, both emotional and physical abuse is 
tolerated. In all likelihood, in order to cope with a 
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situation where abuse is present, the child often has 
internalized the blame and has made himself bad so that the 
protecting parent would survive with an image of a loving^ 
emotionally present caregiver (Peck, 1S78) • 

Parental mood swings also dominate these families. Wolter 
(1989) confirms that pleasurable events^ for him, were 
always followed by pain. In writing about his parents, he 
states; **•• .their beliefs and behavior and attitudes 
vacilated tremendously from day to day, sometimes from hour 
to hour** <p. 145) • For example, a family outing may be 
followed by the parents raging when the family returns home . 
And holidays, normally cheerful events, may be darkened by 
the caregiver's abuse of prescription drugs or alcohol. The 
writer maintains that these families act as if every 
pleasurable event in life must be paid for; there is no 
pleasure without pain • Therefore, the children of these 
families may have tro^uble getting excited about anything. 
They fear, painful consequences for their feeling of elation , 
a belief that originated in the child's family of origin. 

The relationship between child and parent, Bradshaw 
(19dda> asserts. Is vital in forming a positive self-image. 
He writes that this process begins in the womb. This process 
is fostered, he maintains, by how the mother feels about her 
child. Since some mothers are never able to express feelings 
of shame, rage, and hurt in the family of origin, their 
children, in turn, become the recipients of this abuse. The 
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author alleges that the parent la, in effect, striking back 
at her parents, through her children. In addition, he 
postulates that if the mother isn't emotionally available for 
the children, it will be difficult for her offspring to trust 
anyone and the world will be considered to be a cold, 
uncaring environment. If involved in an unsatisfactory 
marriage, the father may make his daughter his emotional 
spouse and have sexual fantasies of her , according to this 
author. The feelings may never be acted on, he clarifies, 
but, even ao, the child is aware of these urges on an 
unconscious level* And these sensations, long since blocked 
out on a conscious level, may be acknowledged and stored in 
the child's body (Miller, 1991), waiting for some event, 
possibly a future relationship, to bring them to a conscious 
level . 

The mother, Bradshaw (1990) maintains, may expect her 
child to become her little man and to provide emotional 
support, but the emotions may not be reciprocal. He tells of 
a boy who sat with his mother for hours to comfort her in her 
pain, viewing her as a saint. This special care wasn'^t 
reciprocals "... Jimmy didn't notice (no child would) that 
when he cried, his mother either shamed him for it or took 
him out of his feelings by distracting him" (Bradshaw, 1990, 
pp. 151-152). 

As previously stated, parents often live their lives 
through their children, even if only on an unconscious level. 
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Their children's future gives them a second chance to fulfill 
their own dreams that never materialized, Abrams (1990) 
asserts that these children grow up believing that they are 
loved only if they live up to their parent's ideals. He 
states: ••The pain of not being known, loved, and cared for as 
one is causes the child to develop a protective set of 
behaviors to control the anxiety of the situation'^ <p. 118). 
These behaviors^ in the writer's judgment, form one of many 
masks that the child changes with the occasion. Sadly, the 
child even believes that these adaptive behaviors constitute 
the true self* 

Love and Robinson (1990) remark that some children may 
feel empty because of unconscious parental manipulation. They 
state as does Covitz (1990) that the manipulation is often 
subtle and that the relationship is full of indirect 
communication with hidden messages. The mother, being 
emotionally distant, ^may use the child in different ways to 
make her look good. The child, the writer maintains, 
essentially becomes a reflection of herself. And, as a 
result, she may become obsessed with an unhealthy 
preoccupation relating to the child's appearance and manners. 

Further, according to Love and Robinson (1990), this 
relationship may affect the child's gender identity. As one 
boy put it: "I've always felt more like a woman than a man. 
My mother had too great an influence on me" (p. 40). At the 
same time, these authors point out that if a boy spends an 
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inordinate time with hia father, becoming dad'a little buddy, 
he could be filled with poor self -esteem, feeling th^t he may 
never be aa good as hia father. The notion ia even more 
complicated when, according to Oaheraon (1990), acme fathers 
have a distorted image of what it^s like to be a man and mask 
their identity beneath the traditional family role, passing 
this image to their sons. The reader ia referred to Bly 
(1990), Brinkley-Rogers (1992), Friel (1991), and Keen (1991) 
in an effort to understand how contekvporary men are wrestling 
with their gender identity. 

All of these influences could have a distinct bearing on 
how children will live in future relationships. Short (1990)^ 
explains that if a child is not allowed to experience 
emotions, then what that person really feels will become 
distorted and neurotic. He points out that, as an adult, the 
child will repeat the same repressions, probably on a 
thoroughly subconscious level. 

Bettelheim il39Qf comments that children tend to 
internal ize the negative aspects of their parent a attitude 
toward them: "We hear ourselves scold our children in exactly 
the same tone, even with the same worda, that our parents 
used with us" (p. 2dl). As a result, children tend to take 
life very seriously, have difficulty relaxing or having fun, 
and have problems completing taaka or making decisions 
(Whitfield, 1987) . This standc to reason, according to 
Woititz and Gardner (1990), as these parents sttrved as poor 
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role models. 

In looking for a apouae, adults may unconsciously look 
for a mate who will fill their unmet childhood needs. 
Bradshaw (1990) notes that the child has been arrested at a 
certain developmental stage due to not having these needs 
met. The writer maintains that this event will lead the 
child to look for a partner that may take the place of iihe 
parent, thus, as Friel (1991) affirms, recreating the family 
of origin environment to resolve this dilemma. And, according 
to Peck (1978), once having found the partner that feels 
right, they will cling to him or her in an unhealthy 
relationship, leading to behavior that ultimately destroys 
the union. 

Rothenberg (1990) gives an apt definition of what feels 
right in a relationship whan she uses the words that portray 
the eternal image of a caregiver (e.g., a being that 
embraces, nourishes, and protects) . 

Viorst (1986) suggests that in those instances when the 
love of the parent was toward the "child-as-ornament" (p. 60) 
that a hidden message was involved. The message was that the 
child must become everything for the parent and lose a sense 
of self in the process. Viorst states the parent's unspoken 
deal: '*lose yourself or lose me" (p. 60). The danger in 
people believing that they can improve on the parenting 
practices evident in their families of origin, according to 
Viorst (1986), is that they believe that they will produce 
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bet.ter children than their parenta. I£ stepa have not been 
taken to deal with the parent's past, the same dysfunctional 
pattern will continue, Viorst writes. 

Today * s society has made the parenting task even more 
difficult, Covitz (1990) points out. It has devalued the art 
of parenting and consequently, the author claims, many adults 
are choosing not to have children; this occurs as a direct 
result of negative, early fami.ly of origin experiences. Love 
and Robinson (1990) stress that breaking the 

multige irrational pattern is difficult, largely because few 
people are aware of it. A significant link exists between 
their present family difficulties and their relationship with 
their parents. 

The effect of parents in relationships with their 
children has been the focus of this section. This writer has 
elaborated the relationship between husband and wife, between 
child and parent, and between early family influences and 
future relationships.^ 

Emotional Invasion 

Emotional invasion, also identified as emotional incest 
(Love and Robinson, 1990) and covert incest (Adams, 1992), 
often occurs in the tamily when a healthy relationship does 
not exist between the husband and wife. In single parent 
families, as well as in any relationship where caregivers do 
not get their needs ret from another caring adult, children 
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may be victims of this subtle abuse. The writer will examine, 
in this section, the system of emotional invasion and the 
problems caused by this practice to the spouse and to the 
children . 

In understanding the family as a system, e reader 
should begin with the two main characters: the husband and 
the wife. In a healthy relationship, this couple works hard 
to get their own needs met from a wide variety of sources. 
Commui ication is open and it is evident to both adults that 
the primary relationship is between the spouses. 

When these adults drift apart, for whatever reason, the 
system, according to Braashaw <19d8a>, demands a new kind of 
marriage. At this point, it is quite common for one of the 
spouses to form an inappropriate bond with one of the 
children. The children become pawns, he maintains, and they 
are used in a subconscious attempt to fill the void in their 
parent's lives. This /'non-physical sexual abuse" (Bradshaw, 
1990, p. 129) creates a confusion in parent-child roles, and 
the child becomes the emotional parent. Bradshaw maintains 
that this role reversal creates confusion, anger, pain, and 
distortion in the child's future relationships. 

Emotional invasion is a common practice "that occurs 
repeatedly" (Whitfield, 1987, p. 23) in troubled families. A 
key reason: human needs for close emotional ties with 
someone, even if it's an inappropriate person. This violation 
of the boundary between the parent and the child compensates 
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for a huaband-wife relationship void ( Wegachieder-Cruse, 
1985). Other forms of compensation include the spouse 
becoming habitually angry p depressed , a workaholic , a 
substance abuser, or involved in extramarital affairs (Love & 
Robinson, 1990). 

Emotional invasion is defined as a ''style of parenting in 
which parents turn to their children, not to their partners, 
for emotional support. ...their love is not a nurturing, 
giving love--it's an unconscious ploy to satisfy their own 
unmet needs" (Love and Robinson, 1990, p. 1). Parents who use 
their children as surrogate spouses to meet their needs in 
the family system often use terms such as "Mom's little man" . 
or "Daddy^s little princess" to highlight the relationship. 
These authors cite the example of a father in that fragile 
relationship comparing his daughter with his spouse, with his 
girl always coming cut as the winner, possessing far superior 
qualities. While the often romanticizing parent, in a quest 
for intimacy and companionship, may not have sexual 
intercourse with his daughter, they point out he may treat 
her as his lover in all other ways: "The expensive jewelry; 
the petting, the intimate body language; the quiet, seductive 
conversations; the shared secrets-- these are the earmarks of 
an affair, not a father-daughter relationship" (Love and 
Robinson, 1990, p. 67). 

Often, the parent and the child are inseparable. The 
parent may frequently insist on doing practically everything 
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for the child, thua controlling the young person's 
environment and blocking the young person's growth (Viorat, 
1986). The problems caused by emotional invasion are many, 
and the reasons for it are not out of the ordinary. Whitfi-^ld 
(1987) offers that one reason infants are so amazing is that 
they can sense that the mother is needy and immediately begin 
to provide for her specific needs, instead of vice versa. The 
writer believes that these children, as adults, carry this 
"internal radar" with them in forming future male-female 
relationships. The child can sense, in a minute, a needy 
person who is capable of giving the same feeling as the 
parent. A love-hate relationship tends to duplicate the early 
childhood emotional abuse (Friel, 1991), in which the child 
gave up a sense of self and was willing to be used by the 
other person. 

The children are rewarded, in this early relationship, 
for feeling and thinking the same way their parents do. The 
adult is rewarded, in later relationships, by behaving in the 
same manner with a lover. Whitfield (1987) claims that giving 
one^s self away is a major price to be paid in the 
relationship (e.g., "denial, stifling, and stunting of the 
infant's True Self or Child Within" p. 19). In other words, 
since the bonding felt good to the child, the feeling becomes 
electric between two adults who share a common parental 
relationship background. This is not to say that the two 
lovers feel the same way on an emotional level. It's more, in 
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the writer's opinion^ like the two being interlocking pieces 
of a puzzle. One is made^ in a sense^ for the other. One may 
represent the father subconsciously, and the other may 
represent the mother in the relationship. Since the feeling 
is so familiar, the relationship feels right. But since each 
is actually looking to the other to take care of early unmet 
needSf the relationship is equivalent to the fighting between 
two children. The reader is referred to Adams <1992, pp. 3-4) 
and Friel (1991, p. 16) for more information on the 
characteristics of victims of this abuse. 

Other problems caused by emotional invasion include, 
according to Bradshaw <19Sda), '*early promiscuity, early 
masterbation , early prostitution, or frequenting 
prostitutes...'* <p. lid). Often, he says» these children 
become extremely sexually active, by reputation, in high 
school. In adolescence or adulthood. Love and Robinson (1990) 

add to this list and include symptoms of: "...depression. 

It 

chronic low-level anxiety, problems with self esteem and love 
relationships, overly loose or rigid personal boundaries, 
some form of sexual disfunction, eating disorders, and drug 
and alcohol addiction*' (P. 1). Love and Robinson postulate 
th«t needy caregivers, in short, tend to make a career out of 
parenting in an effort to satisfy their needs. One of the 
warning signals of emotional invasion, according to these 
writers, is that a spouse loves being a parent without regard 
for the needs of the child* She continues to have children. 
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they allege^ thus looking to an infant to fill ^ needs that 
must only be filled by another adult. 

This instructor has taken special care in explaining the 
topic of emotional invasion. The principal has reminded this 
instructor that all abuse must be reported according to state 
law. Therefore^ should problems occur in this sensitive 
topic, students will be referred to the school trust 
counselor. 

Thus, emotional invasion has been initiated as a practice 
in an unhealthy marriage. The child has bepome, in effect, 
the emotional parent. This surrogate spouse has cared for the 
primary caregiver to meet special needs. Consequently, the 
child will experience future relationship problems due to 
this inappropriate practice. 

Abandonment, Core Issues, and Depend ency Needs 

Children who suffer from an overly intensive need to be 
loved, according to Peck (1978), have been diagnosed as 
having a "Passive Dependent Personality Disorder" (p. 99). 
These children's lives are totally ruled, by anyone who 
fills, according to this author, their dependency needs. The 
writer believes that a fear of abandonment. Is the root cause 
of this longing. These persons attempt to control their lives 
by seeking out people who they believe will fill the void in 
their lives. 
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Core iaauea have been defined by Whitfield (1990): ''An 
issue is any conflict, concern, or potential problem, whether 
conscious or unconscious, that is incomplete for us - or 
needs action or change. A core issue is one that comes up 
repeatedly for many of us** (p. 203). Core issues, this author 
states (Whitfield, 1991b), include being true to oneself, 
having difficulty in grieving, being unsure of giving and 
receiving love, and fearing abandonment. He maintains that 
the latter is the most basic core issue. The reader ia 
referred to Whitfield (1990, p. 203) for a more complete list 
of core issues and ia encouraged to seek his book on the 
topic to be published in 1993.. 

Dependency needs, according to i^hitfield (1990), include 
intimate sharing, the company of others, the search for 
spirituality, being touched, being conaidered apecial, and 
being cared for. The reader ia referred to Whitfield (1990, 
pp. 27-34) for further atudy. 

To sum up, a fear of abandonment is the root cause for a 
love-starved child. In addition, core issues have been 
introduced. Finally, the writer has identified some 
dependency needa in this section. 

Trust, Numbing of Emotions, and World View 

Truating others, on an intimate level, ia obviously 
difficult. Children who have been emotionally hurt will 
reaiat becoming vulnerable. Conaequently , many choose to live 
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in isolation, behind a wall they have constructed to protect 
themselves (Evans, 1377). Others numb their real feelings and 
survive a traumatic family life by "dodging, hiding, 
negotiating, taking care of others, pretending, denying, and 
learning and adapting..." (Whitfield, 1987, p. 6^) . By 
performing these acta, children lose touch with their real 
emotions, the author stresses. As a result, the world is not 
viewed as a safe place to live, the child will not risk 
revealing true feelings to anyone, and the false self is 
fixed firmly in place, ever changing in order to survive a 
hosti le environment. 

The Hole in the Soul 

The "hole in the soul" concept (Bradahaw, 1988a, p. 94) 
refers to a feeling of inner emptiness. It marks the 
place where the child's development was arrested. Bradshaw's 
view: "When a developmental need is not met, at the proper 
time and in the prop^ sequence, the ego's energy gets frozen 
at the developmental level" (p. 190). When this event occurs, 
he points out, a false self takes over with feelings that are 
not indicative of the true self's range of emotions. Thus, a 
grown man may act, in different situations, with the emotions 
of a toddler, or an adolescent, or a young adult. 

This separateness, of the true self and the false self, 
creates an emotional pain that cries out for relief. It 
fuels compulsive behavior. Viorst (1986) cites participation 
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in 3ex, meditation, jogging, religion, art, and drugs «a 
prominent ways in which people escape this separatenesa . And 
Frantz (1990) mentions that thoughts about death and emotions 
of grief, in this regard, have to do with life's unfulfilled 
aspirations and dreams. These, too, leave an inner void. In 
addition, there is true resistance to growing up, as one's 
own self, by clinging to familiar patterns, thereby refusing' 
to take the risks that enable a person to mature and to 
receive new meaning to life (Woodman, 1990). This refusal 
causes emotional pain. And the pain fuels addictive 
activities. Indeed, when an affected person looks for a euro 
in substance or activity addictions,, the hole in the soul 
grows, and with it comes despair. 

To summarize: the hole in the soul is an inner 
emptiness. This void has marked the stage where an 
individual's developmental needs were not met. Separateneas 
between the true and the false self has created an intense. 
Inner pain that fuels* compulsive activity. This writer 
postulates that no amount of addictive activity will fill the 
void inside. 



Inner Child 

The inner child clings to familiar patterns, avoids pain, 
and im afraid of change, no matter what the price (Bradshaw, 
1988b > . The cost of this behavior (Peck, 1978) may be 
regression, ineffectiveness, or stagnation, but since comfort 



is craved, any price will be paid by this inner child. Jung 
(19S0) refera to the aapecta of thia child aa the abandoned 
one within ua; Bachelard (133(d) writea of an image within ua 
that attracts happiness and repulaea unhappineaa; Leguin 
(1990) alludes to the child locked within ua that is begging 
to come out; Covitz (1990) attributes our dreama and images 
to the work of thia inner child; Miller (1990c) describes th^ 
part of us that is locked in an inner prison, operating on a 
subconscious, underdeveloped level . 

This child longs for respect, justice, love, and 
understanding, according to Abrams (1990). Vulnerability ia i 
prime quality of thia child. Abrams maintains that this part 
of each person lives in isolation from the total person. The 
child has been repeatedly hurt and will not appear 
(Bettelheim^ 1990; Stone & Winkelman, 1990) unless a trusted 
person facilitates communication. The inner child lives in 
fear of reexperiencing emotional pain, ".••like a butterfly 
forever caught in t*he chrysalis stage, stuck and unfulfilled' 
(Wegscheider 'Cruse, 1985, p. 93). 

Unless the inner child is treated as a part of the whole 
person (Stein, 1990a), the repression of emotions that this 
separateneas has caused will one day demand payment (Miller, 
1990c). These inner feelings will continue to torment people, 
according to Miller, until they face the truth of their 
separateneas. By operating from a limited part of their 
total person, 5>hort (1990) contends they become like parents 
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that rafuso to liaten to their children. Although they 
soAetimea operate subconsciously from this inner part. Short 
observes, they limit their ability to experience life in all 
its fullness. 

The concept of the inner child was introduced by Eric 
Berne and Hugh Hissildine in the ^60s and ^70s (Capacchione, 
1990) • The child needs parenting, according to this author, 
and .consists of all our childlike feelings, instincts, 
intuitions, spontaneity, and vitality. It is naturally open 
and trusting unless it learns to shut down for protection" 
(p. 210). Abrams (1990) points out that this optimistic child 
anticipates life to be much better in the future. Indeed, 
this part of each child, thrives on the vision of a brighter 
future, Abrams writes. 

The core part of each person then is the inner child 
(Whitfield, 1987) . This basic element experiences and 
expresses feelings without fear or judgment, according to 
this author. Whitfield also writes that the inner child 
allows the feelings to exist as a way in which life may be 
appreciated and assessed in a valid manner. 

To sum up: a description of the aspects of the inner 
child were discussed in this section. Many of these aspects 
are not the inner child as such, but make up the building 
blocks of it^s personality. The relationship of other people 
to this inner child was described by several writers. 
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Falae Self 

In the preceeding section, the true self was defined as 
who people real ly are : people in touch with their feelings 
and eager to grow. In contrast, the false self, according to 
Viorst (1986), is compliant; it conforms to another's 
expectations, and although it isn't real, it is sometimes 
••marvelously attractive" (p. 51). 

This falae self was born from the parent's inability to 
to see or to meet the child's needs (Abrams, 1990). He 
describes how the child creates an outer personality that is . 
pleasing to the primary caregivers and, in turn, disowns the 
authentic and vulnerable child within. Indeed, he maintains 
that to feel vulnerable is often equated with death in the 
mind of this inner child. This idea, according to the author, 
emanates from the feeling of pain that previoucly accompanied 
the vulnerable child's appearance. When proper mirroring 
does not take place. Short (1990) confirms the child senses 
that it will never ^be validated as a unique individual. As a 
result. Short points out, the false self covers a very 
fragile internal foundation. 

The inner self often is shamed by parents to promote, in 
the writer's opinion, proper behavior. As a result, a person 
may feel an overwhelming emotional pain from being connected, 
even briefly, to the inner child (Bradshaw, 1988a). A merger 
occurs between the false self and the child. The writer 
maintains that these children believe their false selves to 
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be their true identities. Conaequently ^ the needs of this 
unhealthy fa»ily system are met^ in a sense because the child 
is not being aware of its true feelings^ wants^ and needs* 
Survival p according to this author, has flourished by the 
child abandoning the true self. The child then forgets 
*'...that the false self is really an adaptation, an act based 
on a script someone else wrote" (Bradahaw, 1990, p. 18) • This 
adaptation is also multigenerational . Parents, he asserts, 
are doing to their children what was dona to them when they 
were young. Unconsciously, they are repressing the child^s 
negative emotions while at the same time, he has amplified, 
they are crushing their positive ones, Bradshaw contends. As 
a result, he claims that unmet needs have been crying out to 
be fulfilled ever since the child's primary ego defenses 
kicked in and their emotional energy was left unresolved and 
frozen. . ^i^, ^ 

The false self has emerged as a cover-up (Whitfield, 
1987) and has takerf the form of the internal critical parent 
or selfish ego or superego. For this author, the false self 
and the co-dependent self have the same meaning. He renders 
the following description in defining the false self: 

"It is inhibited, contracting, and fearful. ...planning 
and plodding, ...selfish and withholding ...envious, 
critical, idealized, blaming, shaming, perf ectionistic, 
other oriented, over-conforming, loves conditionally, 
covers up, hides, and denies feelings" (p. 11). 
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The internal critical parent discourages any form of 
spontaneous feeling. Wegscheider-Cruae (1985) has commented 
she didn't know why, beneath all of the smiles, that she felt 
an ever-present uneasiness. The feeling is due to the fact 
that children of trauma live, in the writer's opinion, with a 
lot of anxiety. The sensation is familiar and is always a 
deterrent to the child fully enjoying any situation. It's as 
if the child is are always 'waiting for pain to follow 
pleasure. This succession of events occurs frequently; 
consequently, the expectation of despair following elation 
replays the emotions of early family life. 

This section has included a definition of the false self. 
The false self has been formed in an early effort to please 
one's parents. The child doesn't realize that this self is 
merely an adaptation. This separation has caused emotional 
pain. The internal, critical parent has served as a 
deterrent to the child's spontaneously enjoying life's events 
fully. * 

Shame 

Shame-baaed people have been produced by dysfunctional 
families (Wegscheider-Cruae & Cruse, 1990) . The parents also 
are shame-based and have passed this feeling on, unresolved, 
to their children. Their children will do the same, in the 
next generation, according to these writers, if steps are not 
taken to resolve the issue. Underneath this feeling, they 
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claim^ liea anger and rage. They aaaert that self-worth is 
restored p and the individual ' s true beauty is revealed, only 
when these underlying feelings are resolved. . 

Shame has been defined as "total non-acceptance'* 
(Bradahaw, 19SSa, p. 2). The child feels defective and ia 
powerleaa to change thia feeling (Bradahaw, 1990). Shame 
must be covered up, Bradahaw pointa out, with " . . .addictions, 
rigid rolea, and unconscious ego defencea" (1990, p. 49). 
These defenses, according to the author^ carry two main 
consequences: "iaolation and fear" (1990, p. 76), The only 
feeling of power, aaaerta the author in this altuation, ia 
the belief that one is reaponaible for the feelings and 
behavior of other people. Thia diatorted view leada to the 
miataken notion that one^a efforta can change another 
peraon^a life atyle. And even though this is impoaaible, in 
the writer's opinion, the child will go through life looking 
for people to save who fit the victim life-role. The child 
will believe that i^ ia fulfilling a aenae of duty by helping 
other a. 

Shame circumatancea have occurred (Bradahaw, 19d3b), 
because of parent'a inability to accept their own weakneaaes 
(e.g., depandancy needa, wants, feelings, and vulnerability). 
The parent, as a result, ahamea the child by using forma of 
psychological abuse (Bradahaw, 19dda) such as yelling, 
criticizing, comparing, or humiliating. The caregiver doesn't 
realize that an inability to love self transfers to an 
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inability to truly love the child. The child may not feel 
free to vent anger back at the parent for fear of losing the 
parent' a love . Thua^ Bradahaw sets forth that anger turned 
inward and^ in effect, became self-hatred. As a consequence^ 
the child soon believes that everyone views his self with the 
same inner -hatred . To get relief from this feeling , the 
child may act in self -destructive manners (Bradshaw^ ISdda) 
by engaging in substance abuse or by controlling others. 

The difference between shame and gui It is that guilt 
makes people feel bad as a consequence of doing something 
wrong (Whitfield^, 1987). In contrast^ shame^ makes people 
feel that they are defective or inadequate. The first 
feeling is healthy, Whitfield clarifies, enabling people to 
make amends. But the second feeling deepens the individual's 
despair. Clapp (1991) expresses that some people feel that 
others can pierce their souls with a shaming glance. They 
feel powerless when paralyzed by these negative messages. A 
person usually feels these uncomfortable sensations, 
according to Piaget (1991), from a person who employs shame 
attacks to control people at a point when they least expect 
it. The abuser, he explains feels powerful when shaming 
others. These negative affirmations, accordii.g to Whitfield 
(1987), were learned as they grew up in their family of 
origin. One long-lasting result: the self-confidence of the 
victims of these shame attacks is shattered (Waitley, 1979). 
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Therefore^ shame haa been defined, in t^hia aection, aa a 
flawed aenae of aelf . Unreaolved ahame haa been noted to be 
a multigenerational tranaference that leavea its victims 
feeling powerleaa. Thia aensation originated from the 
negative family meaaagea received by the child early in life, 
according to theae writera. 

Negative Self-Talk 

Negative self -talk, according to Bradahaw (ISddb) , takea 
the form of an inner, critical voice. He explains that thia ^ 
voice operates like a tape recorder, speaking repeated 
negative meaaagea. The apoken phrases judge people as being 
defective, flawed, and unable to change. Self-talk describes 
people^ s feelings about themselves. Bradahaw (1990) states 
that theae experiences replay the abuae children have 
received earlier in their families. By acting in thia abuse, 
children punish themselves and perpetuate parental 
puniahment. * 

Addicts are, according to Earle and Crow (1989), 
generally engaged in negative self -talk. They look to 
anything, the authors maintain, that will provide relief from 
the pain caused by the acquired negative phrases. Sex 
addicts, the writers assert, focus on sexual fantasies and 
affairs to temporarily silence their inner pain. The writer 
opines that substance abuse, activity-oriented addictions, 
and repetition compulsions also serve this same purpoae of 
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dulling the emotional pain. 

In thia aection, negative aelf-talk haa been explained aa 
an inner voice that repeata unhealthy meaaagea. The overly 
critical inner-parent can judge the child unmercifully. The 
child, in turn, may seek relief from theae inner phraaea 
through increased addict iona . 

Poor Self-Image 

As a result of negative early childhood experiences, 
adults may suffer from a poor self-image, Whitfield <1S87> 
points out. This unhealthy self-image may have been 
internalized by siblings, friends, and other significant 
people in the person's childhood. And when Branden (1992) 
says self-esteem is '* a disposition to experience oneself in 
a particular way" <p. IS). He views a negative self-image to 
be an unhealthy product of poor self-esteem. 

Wolter (19d9) cites several vivid examples of how his 
alcoholic father irtfluenced his view of life. He states that 
he abused himself in the same way his father had mistreated 
him as a child. This treatment, he says, led to denial of 
the existence of a God, acceptance of the belief that he 
might never fully recover from his childhood wounds, and thus 
fulfillment of his father's inner wishes to be just as 
miserable as his dad. His father had discouraged any family 
happiness. Wolter tells of his unwanted sister committing 
suicide, at a young age, as a result of being sent away to 
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live with other relativea. By his own admission. Welter felt 
an ongoing need to keep himself isolated and lonely. Being 
terrified of rejection in relationships, he had commented 
that he would never compete with other men for the love of a 
woman. He asserts that he had great difficulty in assuming 
adult responsibilities. 

Woodman (1990) sets forth that it's especially difficult 
for these children to live in the present. The days of these 
individuals, often seem to merge into in an endless mass of 
anxiety and confusion. In the writer's opinion, these 
feelings are intensified by children's faulty belief that 
life's daily circumstances can be controlled if one persists 
hard enough in doing things the same way. 

Bradshaw <19dda) claims that an inner emptiness lies at 
the core of poor self-esteem. He asserts that m^ny people try 
without success to fill this inner void with addictions. They 
often go to their death never knowing who they really are. 
Branden (1992) describes self -efficacy as an important 
component of self-esteem. With it, he says people can 
confront life's challenges, trust, and perceive themselves to 
be worthy of happiness. 

Bradshaw (1988a) expresses that a poor self-image 
frequently occurs in children when no warm, loving person has 
ever been present in their lives to mirror, echo, and affirm 
them. This mirroring, according to the euthor, takes place in 
the symbiotic stage (the first IS months of life) . Bradshaw 



writes <aa does Covitz, 1990) that the feeling reflected in 
the mother's eyea provides the foundation for the child's 
identity. Bradahaw points out that if she exhibits positive 
feelings, the child feels secure and accepted as a result. He 
reiterates that if the mother is troubled and emotionaxly 
distant, the child will sense and internalize that image 
also • 

Fathers are also important to model healthy behaviors for 
their sons. If bonding never occurs, boys may never value 
nor love themselves as men, Bradshaw states. Friel (1991) 
stresses how the lack of healthy male role models affects 
boys. Bradshaw (198Sa> writes that a child, without identity, 
feels isolated even if he is admired and respected by his 
peers. Bradshaw (1980) comments that there is a feeling of 
not measuring up, of not being as good as others, of living 
in emotional torment, of believing that these feelings are 
unique, and of feeling that all comforts are scarce (e.g., 
food, enjoyment, love, and caring). As a result, the child 
feels defective, as if he doesn't belong. In light of this, 
children feel an irrational need to punish themselves 
<Viorst, 1986). Therefore, as Loudon (1990) has stated 
regarding developmental growth: "Success or failure with 
which each challenge is met affects the fulness of our 
development throughout all life" (p. 236). Again, failure to 
get needs met at the symbiotic stage results in a negative 
self-image thaL is fostered by a faulty belief system. 
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according to Earle & Crow (1989). The internalized meaaagea 
in this belief system are accepted as unchangable truths. 
These beliefs include: 

'*I am basically a bad, unworthy person; No one would love 
me as I am; My needs are never going to be met if I have 
to depend on others; I am not good enough the way I am, I 
must be perfect; If I make mistakes, catastrophic things 
will happen; No matter what I do, something bad happens; 
I can^ t do anything right; Being good does not get me 
what I want; if I try to get what I want or say what I 
think, I will lose the love and approval I need; I am 
nothing without other peoples' approval" 

(Earle & Crowe, 1989 pp. 19, 71-76). 
Thus, some children were not taught that they are 
valuable in themselves, they feel that they are worthy only 
when they are valuable to others (Rothenberg, 1990; 
Wegschieder-Cruae & Cruse, 1990). It's very difficult for 
children to believe that they are lovable with so much 
self -hatred. Love and Robinson (1990) remark. These authors 
assert that because of parental rejection, some children 
actually balieva that if only they can act as if they are 
more than they truly are, their parents would love them. 
Unfortunately, no matter how hard these children try to 
conform to an often unspoken ideal, the negative measages 
stay with them, the writers acknowledge. 
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According to Peck (1978), a person's resulting behavior 
emanating from a poor self-image may take the form of the 
child becoming neurotic (assuming too much responsibility and 
making themselves miserable) or becoming a person with a 
character disorder (making everyone else miserable, including 
their children, by not taking reaponsiblity for their 
parenting) . Peck adds that poor self -esteem also occurs as a 
result of the parent never listening to the child. Moat 
couples, according to this author, never really take each 
other very seriously. Consequently, the children's opinions 
may similarly be regarded as of having little importance. 

To summarize : a poor self-image has been rooted in 
chaotic home environments, poor mirroring, and a faulty 
belief system. Efforts to change this self -image by being or 
behaving in a certain manner that perpetuates the image are 
futile, according to many authors. The negative messages that 
create a downward self-esteem spiral are perpetuated by the 
voice of an interncfl parent. 

Control -Dependency 

Control dependency or co-dependency is, in the writer's 
opinion, about power. Miller (1992) diacuaaea the "control 
disease" (p. 28) as crazy behaviors that people act out in a 
futile attempt to feel safe in relationship*. Among these, 
he mentions attempt* to control events and people in 
relationships in an effort to deaden emotional pain. 
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At tiwea^ the symptoms have been easier to identify 
rather than exacting an accurate definition of this topic. 
The reader is referred to Mellody^ Wells-Miller^ and Miller 
<198S) for further study of the symptoms of co-dependency. In 
an effort to reach a definition of the disease^ Ray (1989) 
refers to the use of caretaking activities. Bradshaw <1988a) 
states that co-dependence is *'...a recognizable pattern of • 
fixed personality traits, rooted in the internalized shame 
resulting from the abandonment that naturally happens to 
everyone in a dysfunctional family" <p. 165). He calls it an 
addiction to something or someone outside of oneself. 
Co-dependents, he points out, are always on guard, often io a 
hypervigilant manner, against life-force& they believe 
threaten them. 

In addition to those descriptions of co-dependency, 
Whitfield (1987) adds that disease to be: "...any suffering 
and/or dysfunction that is associated with or results from 
focusing on the ne^ds and behavior of others" <pp. 28-29). 
These people, he points out, neglect their true self and 
needs because they become so focused on the important people 
in their lives. They deny and cover up their ganuine feelings 
to such an extent that psychic numbing, a characteristic of 
Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD), may occur, he writes. 

Co-dependents, Wegscheider-Cruse (1985) maintains, are 
continually stressed, are unable to have spontaneous fun, are 
intent on keeping their feelings inside, and are obsessed 
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with spending maaaive amounts of time preparing for coming 
eventa in an effort to control their real ity . Aa they are 
constantly preparing for some upcoming event, she explains 
they are unable to enjoy each day ' a activities . 
Wegscheider-Cruae defines co-dependency aa the •'...inability 
to experience wholeness or to function adequately without the 
certainty that one ia actively being cared for by another** 
(p. 1&2>. She contends that the disease disables 
co-dependents ( Wegscheider-Cruse & Cruse, 1990) since they 
attempt to find their identity through dependency on 
compulsive behaviors or by approval from others. Indeed, 
"security through dependency" (Viorst, 1986, p. 213) is the 
agreement between two people in a co-dependent relationship. 
In the writer's judgment, co-dependents believe that they 
acquire self-worth through their helping activities. 

Thus, many aspects of co-dependency have been treated in 
this section. Co-dependents have identified with their lovers 
to such an extent t'hat their joy in life has been stifled. In 
turn, the lover who has become the "focus person", may feel 
smothered by the controlling partner ^s attempts to f^eel 
secure in the relationship. These partners often become 
enmeshed in each other's emotions and, in effect, lose thelir 
own identities in the relationship. 
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Compulsive Behavior 

Earle & Crowe (1989) explain that compulsive behavior serves 
as a relief -providing activity whan members in a 
dysfunctional family system live with their emotions shut 
down, . They remark that ad'licts in particular engage in many 
forms of compulsive behavior • This repetitive activity is an 
attempt (Viorat, 1986) to restore people to an earlier state 
of feeling. That feeling, could equal a recreating of the 
security of living in the womb. Bradshaw (19dda> includes 
among these repetitive activiti<^s which alter people^s moods: 
eating, drinking, working, sleeping, achieving intimacy, 
achieving orgasms, playing, and worshiping. The key, he 
explains, is to become so busy and distracted that people are 
taken out of their real feelings. Underlying their surface 
emotions, he adds, are anger, sadness, hurt, and loneliness. 

Repetition compulsions, according to Bradshaw ( 19dda > , 
are cyclical in nature: the pain is felt, the 
relief -providing c(^mpulsion is performed to take the person 
out of pain, and a depression sets in because, once again, 
the individual has done something that has caused shame. The 
guilt that is felt, the author continues, merely has added to 
the original pain, thus setting the body in motion to 
continue the cycle. A downward spiral is effected, and as 
each cycle is performed , the person sinks deeper into 
despair. Thus, he affirms that while the feeling exists that 
the repetition compulsion provides the needed relief, it, in 
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effect, ia leading the person deeper into a feeling of 
hopeleasneaa and deapai r . 

These "quick fixes" (Whitfield, 1987, p. 30) relieve 
tension only temporarily . They include a wide range of 
behaviors , which the suthor says, include intense 
relationships, abusive alcohol or drug use, controlling 
another person, overeating , oversexing, overspending , or 
over-attending self-help meetings. Any activity that will 
take away feelings of rejection and guilt may take the form 
of a repetition compulsion. , according to Wegscheider-Cruse 
(1985). 

Some, as an example, may feel stress or loneliness. In 
these instances, since the feelings are uncomfortable, an 
overwhelming desire to eat or to masturbate may occur. Once 
the person engages in these activities, the pain is no longer 
felt as the system is temporarily satiated . Afterwards, the 
person feels an overwhelming sense of guilt and despair that 
comes from engaging in the activity in the first place. These 
uncomfortable feelings, in turn, are the fuel that leads to 
the repeating of the activity. And the cycle continues. 

Hence, compulsive behavior has been seen as a repetition 
compulsion. The cycle includes an inability to tolerate 
uncomfortable feelings, preforming a ritual to take away the 
feelings, and feeling depression as a result of acting out 
the repetition. This depression starts the cycle over again, 
thus leading the person deeper into despair. 
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Perfectionism 

The writer believes some troubled families possess a need 
to be perceived as being perfect in every way. They have, in 
many cases, sty 1 ish houses , clothes , and cars . And their 
outward appearance tends to rigi ily conform to an often 
unspoken, accepted norm. There is, the writer maintains, a 
need to attain perfection by looking, acting, and thinking 
like "they" do. Perhaps the attempt to reach this illusive 
ideal of perfection ia the driving force behxnd the 
advertising agencies' efforts to market their client's 
products • 

Be this as it may, the avoidance of anything deemed to-be 
inferior, bad, or wrong in the eyes of others, organizes 
the life of these families (Bradshaw, ISdda) . There ia a 
real fear that they will be exposed as being 
leas-than-perf ect . They are driven, in effect, to do 
acceptable thinga and become the acceptable norm* 
Wegscheider-Cruae <flSd5) admits, in this regard, that ahe 
never could be aatiafied with her accompl iahments • She always 
had to try harder and to do better. Driven to measure up to 
an ideal that couldn't realistically be acheived, ahe 
invariably failed each time- 
Furthermore, Wegschieder-Cruse and Cruae (1990) explain 
that it ia common to find people with eating diaordera in 
theae familiea. So intenae ia the need to have the perfect 
body, that aome will go to any lengths to achieve thia reault 
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(e.g., starving, purging). 

One woman's father who waa very judgemental and picky 
concerning her behavior as a child, ia cited by Mallinger and 
DeWyze (1992). This caregiver had, these authors state, 
"inflexible views on the "right" way to do everything" (p. 
5). As a result, the woman greatly feared making mistakes, 
which curbed her ability to take risks and enjoy any of her- 
achievements. Her father's rigid teaching instructed the 
child that her best, no matter how hard she tried, was never 
going to be good enough. 

This drive to live up to a parent's unrealistic and often 
unspecified Ideal may lead to the child committing suicide, or 
murder. If a 4.0 student with aspirations of entering into 
an ivy league college receives an 80 on a physics teat, for 
example, either of these results may occur. Cone (1991) 
writes. Vlorst (1986) offers that a B- grade from a history 
teacher, for instance, ia equal to failure for these 
students. The resul'ting shame is often unbearable for these 
children. 

Thus, in troubled families, perfection ia an expected 
Ideal for behavior. Oftentimea, this ideal ia indirectly 
communicatad. Conaequently, the inner child ia aacrlficed 
(Leguin, 199©), seeking the promise of this ideal. And this 
ideal ia impoaaible to realize aa no ona really knowa, in the 
writer'a opinion, what the atandard'a apecif icationa are. 
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Addictlona 

Addictions, according to Bradshaw (1988a), kill the pain 
of the inner self and force the user to become onouher in the 
quest to be happy and lovable. The author contends that these 
people, in an effort to avoicp feeling aa bad as they really 
do, turn to addictions . One reason, he asserts, may be 
due to the fast -paced societal changes that have devastated 
the parental rules that once were accepted. In fact, a major 
part of American culture will become addicted in an effort to 
avoid the pain caused by these variations. He lists the 
following figures as a consequence of these changes: 

"Sixty percent of the women and fifty percent of the men 
in this country have eating disorders. ...sixty million 
are seriously affected by alcoholism; sixty million are 
sex abuse victims; ...one out of eight is a battered 
woman; fifty one percent of marriages end in divorce and 
there is massive child abuse" (pp. 6, 172). 
Bradshaw (1890)^ reveals that most people are unaware that 
addictive behavior can continue well after substance 
addiction is stopped. He maintains (as does Woodman, 1990) 
that working, eating, and smoking are some forms of mood 
alteration that may take the place of drug or alcohol use. He 
sets forth that a drug user may unconsciously turn to sex as 
a "high," in order to fill the inner child^s insatiable 
needs. He affirms that these secondary, or stage II 
addictions may be used either singlely or in a group, in an 
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effort to give the body relief. The reader ia referred to 
Hart (1990) for a partial list of "hidden addictions" (p. 4). 

Addictions have been defined as "...a pathological 
relationship to any form of mood alteration that has 
life-damaging consequences" (Bradshaw, 1990, p. 80). He adds 
that obae aion forma the beginning, the thinking element, of 
addictive activity • 

Thua, an addiction may involve a aubatance, an activity, 
or a peraon. Kasl (1989) reports that obaeaaion involvea a 
stimulus to an addictive behavior, especially in the caae of 
aex addiction. And rejection, in Iovq relationahipa, serves 
as the trigger for an obsesaor to act on internal poasessive 
feelinga, as Forward (1991) points out. In these cases, she 
comments that the object, or target of the obaesaion becomes 
like a god to the obaessor. The source of the power that the 
obaeaaor^'a targeta posaeas remains a mystery. No one, 
according to her, really knows why one person can hold so 
much power over another in an obaeaaive relationahip . 

In addictive relationships (Delia, 1992; Halpern, 1982; 
Miller, 1989), the target people may become known aa 
attachment fetishes. In auch relationahipa, people with 
addictive behaviora may lock in to lovera with specific 
qualities, poaaibly fitting aome "template in their genetic 
memory" (Bly, 1990, p. 135). Theae lovera may have triggered 
memoriea of the early relationahip between the mother and the 
child. Specifically, thia applies to the aymbiotic stage when 
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children's needa were not met. The adult-child now looks to 
that person, according to these writers, as a human resource 
by which these unmet needs may be resolved. Consequently, the 
writers maintain, the sensation that accompanies this 
relationship, with all of these unconscious feelings 
involved, is so pleasurable that a resulting addiction to the 
person aometimes occurs. 

Since feelings are numbed as a result of early trauma, 
according to Bradshaw (1990), addictions become the only way 
a person can feel. These emotions do not reflect the person'' a 
real inner feelings, but nevertheless are pleasurable, the 
author explains. A person may even become addict to the 
emotion of joy and thus constantly display a frozen smile. 
Bradshaw says these people, as children, were forced by their 
caregivers to always be cheery and happy. The message was to 
believe that everything is okay within the family, denying 
that the child may be hurting inside. The writer b-alievea 
that it is not unc<5mmon for theae people to have difficulty 
seeing anything bad. They negate their real feelings. Their 
true emotions are hidden under the ever-present smile even 
when someone close to them has died. 

All addictions must be identified, in the writer's 
opinion, in an effort to resolve the difficulties that stand 
in the way of leading a healthy, fulfilled life. If not, the 
addict will continue with the behavior of a dry drunk, 
according to Wegscheider-Cruae (1985). The author clarifies 
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the uae of this term by explaining that a person^ in this 
case , may have stopped the abuse of substances , but will 
behave as if atili. using. This behavior, according to the 
author, has devastating effects on the family. Each member 
adopts a corresponding set of behaviors that relieve stress 
due to the focus person^ s unstable behavior. 
Wegscheider-Cruse confirms that drugs or alcohol may be 
replaced by marathon running, using much sugar or caffeine, 
or applying specific behaviors. 

Woodman (1990) maintains that the body sends signals to 
the mind for a reason. The writer believes that when people 
feel specif ic, uncomfortable sensations, they should pay 
attention to what their bodies are telling them. 
Unfortunately, as before stated^ addicts don^t tolerate 
uncomfortable f eel ings : these are general ly viewed as 
abnormal and are often silenced with alcohol, drugs, or some 
other form of compulsive activity. 

Thus, chemical ^or activity addictions take various forms. 
These behaviors caused by addictive activities have had 
serious effects on the family. A person with addictive 
behaviors may even become addicted to a person in s 
relationship. The problem involves each person taking a hard 
look at the addictive patterns that drain lifers energies. 
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Love Addiction 

The f aateat growing addiction in America today, according 
to Bradahaw (1988a), is sex addiction. This point was also 
made by Bradshaw in a lecture the writer attended at the 
Miami Beach Convention Center in 1991. Thus, this addictive 
activity is discussed in a separate category, apart from the 
preceeding section. 

Carnes (1983) separates various forma of sex addiction 
into three levels: Level one behaviors, he asserts, are 
viewed as being generally acceptable with law enforcement 
personnel placing a low priority on prosecuting such 
activity • Level three behaviors, at the other extreme, 
seriously violate the law; criminals are prosecuted 
vigorously for these offenses. Level two behaviors lie at 
some point in between. For more information on the three 
levels of sex addiction, the reader is referred to Carnes 
(1983, pp. 54-55). 

It is the writ^r^a theory that any pleasurable feeling 
may become addictive. Sex becomes addictive then v/hen it is 
used to take people out of their uncomfortable feelings. For 
example, masterbation, a normal, generally acceptable 
practice, may become an obaesai ve-compulsive activity for 
both males and females (Earle & Crow, 1989, pp. 49-50) . 
Compulsive masterbaters, according to these wx^iters, do so 
frequently each day. Life fox them :1s out of control. Since 
their belief system includes the certolnty that nobody cares. 
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they either conacioualy or unconaciously take care of 
themaelvea aexualiy • 

Sex addicta, according to theae authora, feel that aex ia 
the one thing in life that they can control, Thia belief waa 
learned early in life by many. Adams (1991) points out that 
children, especially those who have been emotionally 
abandoned by their mother, learned to masterbate compulaively 
at an early age in order to compensate in some way for their 
ever-present inner pain. Thia practice also is 

multi-generational in nature, in the writer's opinion, as are 
all addictive practices. Masturbation ia a form of "acting 
in" whereas actively participating in sexual affairs, 
according to Kasl (1989), is a form of "acting out" in sex 
addiction. 

The earliest relationship occura between parent and child 
(Love & Robinson, 1990). Since intimacy ia shared in the form 
of communicating one's innermost feelings and thoughta, 
aexual feeling ia natural in thia situation, these writers 
state. Sexual feeling accompanies communication whenever a 
man sharea his innermost thoughts and feelings with a woman, 
and vice versa. However, aexual energy in the parent-child 
relationship, according to these writers, takes the forms of 
either repression or expression. Expression on the pai/t of 
the child may occur "...in the form of excessive masturbation 
or promiscuity" (p. 54). The parents, they assert, must 
repress these inappropriate urges in order to maintain 
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healthy relationships with their children. Furthermore, they 
claimed that adults who had brief, secretive affairs with 
strangers most likely were not permitted to have normal 
dating experiences as teenagers. The writer believes this 
stifling is due to the inappropriate bonding that occurred 
early, between the child and the opposite-sex parent. 

Bradshaw (198da) maintains that sexual abuee may occur 
partly because it is expected, in family relationships, that 
children obey and honor their parents. Consequently, parents 
must, in the writer^ s judgment, always be careful to not 
cross the line that ex'^'sts in this earliest relationship, due 
to the negative consequences that will ultimately occur to ^ 
the child both now and in the future, when the child engages 
in love relationships. For further reading on sexual 
addiction, the reader is referred to the book Women, Sex, and 
Addiction (Kasl, 1989) as well as the books by Carnea <1983) 
and Earle and Crow (1989) already cited. 

Therefore, thi^ writer has stated that any sexual 
practice may become an addiction. In this regard, the writer 
primarily discussed masterbation (a) as an appropriately 
healthy practice when used moderately and (b) as an 
inappropriate addictive activity that produces mood-altering 
effects when used compulsively. In addition, emphasis was 
placed on parents becoming healthy relationship role models. 
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Relationahipa 

Children haves learned to form relationships with others 
partly by obaerving their parents. Much of this training, is 
indirect in many families. Wolter (1989), in writing on some 
of the early lesaona he learned, includes: not asking for 
anything, 1 iving on indirect communication , distrusting 
comfort, and living in isolation. He writes that as a result 
he feels punished or manipulated when a lover gets sick, he 
chooses lovers that are unavailable emotionally, and he has 
difficulty receiving love. 

Further, he would give up his self in order to become 
what he thought his lover wanted him to be. He was, by his. 
own admission, rearranging his life for hia lover evan while 
she would be having affairs with other men. These types of 
lovers, he claims, are unpredictable. They may be warm and 
nurturing one moment and become emotionally unstable the next 
moment. Wolter admits he choose these women in relationships 
because of his family role models. He points out that since 
his family was unhealthy, he, chose partners that would 
duplicate this familiar, painful relationship. As a child, he 
internalized the blame for his family problems and, now as an 
adult, he continued this childlike behavior in his love 
relationships. 

Being attracted to women who feared being abandoned, he 
claimed that he was sub3ect to being used and then abandoned 
himself. Women the author dated always abandoned their lovers 
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first, the author states. This action was prompted on the 
part of the wowGn » he asserts^ by an unconscious belief that 
they must be the first to leave in a relationship • He 
expresses that this action waa necessary according to their 
belief system, or they would be the ones eventually rejected 
and abandoned. Thus, according to the author, these women 
felt power when they were the first to leave a relationship. 

Sometimes the partners in marriage realizo that the 
spouse can' t make them feel complete • Bradshaw ( 198da) 
explains that a relationship void is felt at thio time. Even ^ 
so, he says a conscious or unconscious decision is made to 
have children so that the children will begin to fill the ^ 
spouses' unmet needs. In this way the pattern is carried into 
the next generation as learned behavior. 

In many cases, relationship intimacy is confused with 
conformity or enmeahment, he asserts. The writer clarifies 
this p?:oblematic belief: spouaes must be exactly alike in a 
healthy relationship; any disagreement is a threat to 
intimacy. In this regard, the relationship belief is baaed 
primarily on unhealthy efforts (Bradshaw, 198db) . An "if 
only** mentality y he suggests, rules these lovers' thinking : 
if one tries to give more love, attention, and sex, then 
maybe the other will show the same feelings in return with 
equal or greater intensity . 

Kasl (1989) points out that in addictive relationships, a 
co-dependent spouse may live in a horrible situation for 
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wontha or even years on crumbs of memories of previous good 
times together. Bradshaw < 1988b) writes that these 
relationships stay together due to the spouses' fear of 
abandonment. He contends that people re-enact their early 
childhood relationships with partners that possess the 
qualities of their parents, in an attempt to resolve the 
conflict and to move on in the developmental process. He set 
forth that this effort never works, however, because the 
children are now adults and, consequently, they need to 
grieve the loss of their troubled childhood relationship to 
their parents. 

Trust in relationships ia difficult for the adult with, 
unmet developmental needs, according to Bradshaw (1990). He 
mentions that this mass of needs lives inside each of these 
adults. And, as a result, no amount of love, affection, or 
attention will fill the inner void left by this earliest 
relationship. The child with these unmet needs, he expounds, 
possesses an insatfable desire to be hugged and touched. This 
author comments that these children will tend to marry a 
spouse with abandonment issues, once again fitting the 
pattern. These children have a fear of engulf ment, or a fear 
of losing themselves in the relationship. As the partner with 
abandonment issues comes closer, the one with a fear of 
engulf ment often runs away, he asserts. The sensation, the 
writer believes, feels like smothering. 
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Bradahaw <1990) theorizes that the child inside never 
grows up, treats everything in extremes, and runs either to 
be fixed by mothering women or to fix needy females. Thus, 
the inner-child confuses security with control, intimacy with 
intensity, and care with obsession. He maintains that the 
confusion occurs because the child's healthy sense of self 
was absorbed by the mother when the child was an infant. The 
infant became enmeshed in the mother's emotions and actually 
felt her feelings. Bradshaw points out that the child, in 
effect, became whatever the mother affirmed the infant to be; 
she defined the child. 

According to Whitfield (1987), moat people never got 
their needs met as children in order to form healthy adult 
relationships. He states that 80-90 percent didn't receive 
proper nurturing. Consequently, relationahip problema occur. 
One troubling problem, according to Wotitz and Gardner 
(1990), ia that some have a tendency to give in a 
relationahip when tJhey are not receiving anything in return. 
In addition, other people's problema, they claim, become 
their own. Conaequently , Wegacheider-Cruae (1985) aaaerta 
that they aoon begin to develop fixed behavioral relationahip 
patterna that focua on the other peraon aa a reault of a xear 
of aeparation. 

Wegacheider-Cruae & Cruae (1990) mention emotional 
intercourae aa an important element in a relationahip. They 
define thia aapect aa the aharing of feelinga that includea 
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the poaaibility of sexual contact. It ''a important to 
underatand p in the writer ' a opinion , that the commitment p 
truatp and underatanding that an intimate relationahip 
demanda develops gradually (Love & Robinson, 1990; 
Wegacheider-Cruse & Cruse, 1990) . According to these 
writers, thia aharing is difficult when the obstacles of 
learned relationship behavior have not been worked through. 
Earle and Crow (1989) express that learned belief a about aex 
are often strained, stressful, and filled with concepts of 
evil and ain in the families of origin of many people. Among 
these people, feelings were repressed and natural urgea were 
replaced by addictive activities, the writers explain. 

At times, the parent-child bonding ia so intense, and 
feels so good, that when the child grows up, he keeps looking 
for that special person, that will give the aame feeling. 
Thia lover will make the grown woman feel the aame high that 
the little girl felt when ahe waa with her father (Love & 
Robinson, 1990). li the child happened to be the apecial one, 
a fear of getting cloae to anyone is a common problem, 
according to the authors. Adam« (1991) refers to these 
apecial ones as victims of covert incest. The underlying 
symptoms of anger and rage, he points out, are covered with 
the child feeling idealized and privileged due to being the 
recipient of the caregiver's attention. However, there often 
is a need in adult life. Love and Robinson (1990) affirmed, 
to recapture the intensity of the early relationship, in a 
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way that fuels the drive to form new Intimate experiences. 

The need for a mother to become inappropriately bonded 
with her infant, is made manifest when she marries a person 
that doesn^t fill her needs. Love and Robinson C19S0) affirm. 
In effect, a destructive cycle is set in motion; The authors 
explain that the child, now a mother trains her infant to 
fill her needs in the same way that she, as a young person, 
was used to fill the needs of her parents. 

Knowing al 1 of this , many fail to accept that a real love 
relationship begins only after the eatatic feeling of being 
in love fades, according to Peck <1978). He declares that 
this estatic feeling emanates from a collapse of defenses ^ 
that allows two people's identities to merge. However, due to 
personality differences or the pressures of life, a splitting 
apart inevitably occurs and it is at this point, he asserts, 
that the real work of loving begins. This love cannot begin 
(Lowen, 1990) when lovera don't at:k for what they need, when 
lovers don't give tfp a need to dominate and control each 
other (Miller 1992; Stein, 1990b), and when they refuse to 
become vulnerable in their relationship (Osherson, 1990). A 
close relationship begins, these writers maintain, with 
honesty, reciprocity, and vulnerability. 

In the writer's opinion, feeling empathy is a key problem 
in this ongoing commitment. Often, a lover lacks the capacity 
to feel what the other lover is feeling. This is especially 
true, according to Piaget (1991), when people with 
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accojnmodating characteriatics are involved in love 
relationships with controllers. Simply stated, it is 
extremely difficult for controllers, by their nature, to feel 
what others' feel. Peck (1978) identifies narsissistic 
individuals as lacking this special qual ity . 

These partners have an incredible capacity, in the 
writer's opinion, to see everything exclusively from their 
own viewpoint. The writer believes that everything which 
occurs in such relationships is perceived by one of the 
partners from a position of entitlement: '*th6 belief that one 
deserves to be given to without reciprocal expectation** 
(Johnson, 1991, p. 200) • Commenting on the complex problem, 
Viorst (19dO) suggests that lovers' unreliable early 
attachments to their mothers may lead to a "childhood 
symbiotic psychosis" <p. 29). This feeling of enmeshment, she 
clarifies, is an attachment dependency that evolves when two 
lovers become one emotionally. An identity confusion 
(Rothenberg, 1990) ocicurs and separateness from the lover in 
this relationship becomes intolerable. As a result, the 
writer believes that the accommodating partner will endure an 
enormous amount of abuse when enmeshed in a love relationship 
with a controller. 

Viorst (1986) explains that a woman may continually seek 
a man to fill the void in her life even after he has turned 
away. When the man is incapable of filling the woman's unmet 
needs, she becomes angry. If the man is already involved 
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with another woman, this provides an extra dimension to an 
affair, Vlorat says. If she can win the man, it may prove, 
according to the author, that she is a better woman than the 
lover he is already committed to. Or, Viorat points out, it 
may reveal an angry, unconscious attack on her mother, who 
didn^t take care of her father and consequently lost him to 
death. 

For whatever the reason, Viorst (19S6) asserts that once 
this woman has made the man her lover, her interest fades. 
The cycle repeats itselx' in another relationship. Of course, 
this pattern is also true with men in relationships, Hillman 

(1990) has asserted. And according to Bly (1990), Ke^n 

(1991) , and Von Frantz (1990) the male in this sense is often 
looking for an i llusive mother -goddess to fill his inner 
void . 

Finally, Viorst (1936) comments that surface beauty, is 
of primary importance for many women. It is not uncommon for 
some women to likeit growing old, where their features change, 
to being castrated, the author explains. Their sense of self 
is so greatly tied to their outer image that once the power 
of attraction dies, so in effect, does their life. The writer 
sadly believes this resignation has to do with too much 
emphasis on image qualities and not enough cultivation of 
character attributes (See Delis, 1992, pp. 21-22 for a list 
of attractive qualities, character attributes, and image 
qualities) . 
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Thua, the writer haa explained various obstacles that 
stand in the way of cultivating healthy adult relationships. 
Further, relationships are set up for failure when partners 
expect each other to fulfil 1 unmet chi Idhood needs . Lastly , 
relationahipa are prone to failure when the arrangement's 
vital nurturing work is not forthcoming. 

Personal Boundaries 

Bradahaw (19dda) atatea that children in many familiea 
are not permitted to have their own apace, thoughta, 
feelinga, or needa. Boundaries, he writes, are not underatood 
by them because of family of origin enmeahment. No feeling 
of individuality exiata in theae ayatema, even to the point 
of one family member taking en aaprin if another member ia 
aick. Thia author edda that when boundriea are not known, 
people will either let everyone enter into their peraonal 
apace or will conatruct a wall that preventa anyone from 
coming in. Further,* he aaaerta that theae enmeahed people 
feel what othera feel and are manipulated by atrong emotiona. 

A boundary haa been defined by Woititz and Gardner (1990) 
aa a limit or a barrier that dividea one peraon from another. 
Miller (1991a> likena a boundary to an inviaible protective 
fence, aimllar to a maaon jar, that keepa people from 
entering into their apace to control them by getting them to 
do thinga before they have a chance mull it over. Piaget 
(1991) identifiea the many tactica controllera uae to 
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tranagreaa people's boundaries. The reader ia referred to hia 
book for further atudy . 

Boundariea are needed to protect people from being 
touched or victimized, according to Earie and Crow (1989). 
And when enmeahment occura (e.g., in a fused reiationahip) , 
Whitfield (1987) explains one's rights and needs tend to go 
unfulfilled. Love and Robinson (1990) agree: they explain 
that these people are never sure where they begin and others 
end in an emotional sense because their boundaries are so 
fragile. Others, in reaction to the hurt experienced in their 
lives, may build a wall around themselves (Evans, 1977) . 
Walls, as Miller (1991a) points out, may consist of anger, ^ 
fear, silence, or words. These protective barriers serve to 
hold offenders at bay, but also prevent the user of these 
walls from .getting emotionally close to anyone. As a result, 
an intense loneliness prevails, due to the lack of intimacy 
with others. For further information on personal boundaries, 
the reader is referred to Miller (1991a, pp. 235-244). 

Thus, boundaries were not learned by many children in 
their families of origin. As a consequence, isolation or 
anmeshment were resulting behaviors. These unhealthy actions 
are destructive in relationships and, as a result, intimacy 
is negatively affected. 
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Hlapanlc Acculturation . Peraonal Growth , Academic 
Achievement, and Profeasional Development , 

McCune (1886) is among those who forsee a major shift in 
the population within the next few decades. During this 
period, the majority of the workers in this country will be 
made up of minorities and women, NcCune writes. She says 
Hispanics will form the largest minority group in the United 
States. Unfortunately, the writer believes, a majjority of 
Hispanics will be restricted to performing menial labor 
tasks, unless they have adequate schooling, guidance, and 
goals. 

Hispanics, who have left their countries of origin to ^ 
seek a better life are sinking deeper into poverty, according 
to Kantrowitz and Rosado (1991) aud Palmer (1991) • They add 
that their children possess little hope for success in this 
country. In the writer's judgment, education means little for 
most Hispanic children, whose basic needs are not being met. 
Walker and Sylwestd*r (1991) affirm that the resulting 
anti-social behavior may be caused by children living in 
"poverty-stricken, dysfunctional homes with parents who have 
limited parenting skills" <p. 14). 

Numerous Hispanic parents, according to Goldenberg and 
Gallimore (1991), really want to help their children succeed 
academically. Stammer, Brown, and Smith (1992) suggest thmt 
parents motivate their children by: (a) giving them 
responsibilitiea, (b) teaching them to plan in advance, and 
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(c) learning what the school expects of their children. But, 
the writer contends, many Hispanic parents need to be shown 
how to faciJitate the communicative process between the home 
and the school in this country in order to effectively 
support their chi Idren • 

Goldenberg and Gal li wore ( ISSl ) point out that some 
Hispanic caregivers, in fact believe that the academic 
standards in this country are lower than those of their 
countries of origin. Clifford (1990), in this regard, 
stresses that easy success and not enough challenge in public 
schools may be partly the reason for this perception. Even 
with the belief that schools propagate easy success, Taylor 
(1992) stresses the necessity of obtaining further education, 
even beyond high school: 

"If a man has only a high school diploma or is a high 
school dropout, there' l* less chance he will even have a 
30b. In the past 29 years, such men have seen their 
earnings drop^by 40 percent, in inflation-adjusted 
dollars" (p. 4C). 
For numerous Hispanics, education is already seen as 
vslueble. However, the view is limited: what more o£ them 
need to be shown, in the writer's opinion, is that education 
in this country can make major difference in their child's 
economic future and ^jersonal growth. 

The writer further believes that it is urgent to instill 
education's value, in the minds of Hispanics, whose national 
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dropout rate stands at 40 percent (Hancock^ 1992) . Viaiedo 
(1992) points out that 47 percent of this county's students 
enrolled in public schools are Hispanic. The challenge for 
educators is at hand to teach these children that they can 
make a difference by proactively effecting a positive 
•'paradigm shift" (Covey^ 1990 p. 23) to shape their futures. 
According to Garza-Flores (1992)^ teachers must, without a • 
doubts believe that Hispanic children are capable of being 
successful. The writer hopes that che perceptions and 
attitudes of the present cultural impasse (Blades^ 1992) 
between mainstream America and Hispanics will be positively 
transformed. 

Problem-Solving Proiect Not Available To Meet Student Needs 

As a result of the changing family system (McCune, 1986), 
achooJs have not responded in an organized, structured manner 
to meet students^ needs, the writer believes. Society's 
present shift, fro# an industrial to a global economy, has 
presented new challenges (Black, 1981; Filkins, 1991; 
Laughlin, 1991; McCune, 1986) that educators are not facing 
in an organized course of study. At present, the writer 
believes, a fragmented approach is utilized to help rasolve 
the problems brought about by family dif f icultiee: school 
counselors meet with students on an individual besis and 
trust counselors conduct group meetings modeled after the 12 
steps of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

■ dO 
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What is aadly lacking, according to Guber (1991) and 
Minton (ISSl), ia a class, or a structured, sequential module 
of study that deals with the specific problems mentioned in 
this report. Structured, for-credit, small-group sessions 
which are devoted to its participants discussing these issues 
in an organized manner simply do not exist. Hence, the writer 
believes many students will continue to live with a great 
deal of emotional pain because of not receiving the 
information that may enable them to start the journey toward 
realizing personal growth, academic success, and professional 
development. In addition, if the harmful parenting cycle is 
not interrupted with a healthy intervention, the next 
generation of children will enter public schools with the 
same problems as their parents, the students of today. 

At present, many parents blame student failure on the 
school system. Branden (1990) points out that most of these 
people, now parents, still carry painful memories of their 
own prior achool es^periencea, wiahing that theae had been 
different. The writer believea many parenta are 
diailluaioned, detached, or fruatrated with preaent public 
achool education . 

Bradahaw (1990) quantifiea the problem of adult-children, 
pointing out 29 million Americana have auffered emotional 
damage because of early family trauma. He criticizea achool 
ayatema, whoaa employeea continue to place emphaaia on 
obedience, memorization, and teacher-centered inatruction. 
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while societal problena are not being addreased. Although the 
writer acknowledges that many teachers have adapted their 
instructional methods to keep in step with global changes, he 
believes that many students, even with these changes, will 
not succeed. The resulting failure^ the writer stresses, is 
due to the fact that that they don't know how to identify or 
work through the problem areas presented. 

Therefore, the writer believes that school restructuring 
is not proactively dealing with the problems discussed in 
this report. A systematic approach is needed. It is this 
writer's theory that a for-credit instructional module should 
be implemented in school systems to focus on these problem 
areas . 
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CHAPTER III 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 



GQala# Expectatlona, and Outcome Meaaurea 

Tha following goala and objectivea ware projected for ^ 
thia practicum. The primary goal of thia problem-aolving 
project was to familiarize Hiapanic atudenta with 
dyaf unctional family patterna^. By increaaing atudent 
awareneaa of the reaulting learned behaviora, the writer 
expected hia implementation group to effect positive personal 
changea so that th^y would be able to proactively transform 
their relationships with others^ thus acting in their own 
best Interest. As a result of having identified these 
problems and solutions, the writer belie /ed that Hispanics 
would realize the importance of effecting personal growth, 
striving toward academic excellence, and making plans for 
professional development. In effect, they would strive toward 
reaching their full potential. 
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The writer projected a secondary goal 
relating to Hiapanica becoming aware of the problems 
surrounding cultural adjustment. These issues were, in a 
sense, two aspects of one theme. The writer has forwarded the 
opinion that the learned behavior discussed in this 
problem-solving project, is evident to a measure in all 
families regardless of the culture. With this in mind, a 
portion of the p nblem-solving project was devoted to 
discussing the general themes of acculturation and 
achievement of students in Hispanic families. The writer 
planned to evaluate, in proper English form and style, all 
written assignments. The goal was to educate Hispanics on , 
topics relating to dysfunctional families and to discuss how 
acculturation relates to these issues. 

Therefore, the primary goal was to educate Hispanics on 
issues relating to dysfunctional family members' learned 
V behavior to promote personal growth, academic success, and 

professional development. A secondary goal related to 
discussing how acculturation is negatively affected by the 
student engaging in these learned behaviors. 

Obiective I 

The writer will select ten Hispanic students from English 
as a Second Language (ESOL) classes to participate in this 
problem-solving project. These students will be chosen based 
on their responses to a survey (see Appendix A). This small 
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group will mettt in a separate room, on thia inatructor^a 
planning seaaion, once every two weeks, during the 
eight -month implementation period • Grades wil 1 be earned 
relating to English form and style for all work assigned. 
These scores will be included in each student's nine-week 
ESOL grade. 

Qbiective II 

Each student will be expected to keep a personal journal. 
Through journal-writing, students will express their 
reactions and feelings toward topics discussed in small group 
sessions. This writer will collect the journal entries and^ 
provide feedback every two weeks. In sum, this 
internalization process will serve to keep the students 
focused on the discussions. 

Qbiective III 

For measuremenl^ purposes, these students will take tests 
designod to estimate their cognitive understanding of the 
topics. They will be administered at the beginning and at the 
end of each of the five study areas. These pre- and 
posttests will be given in a short essay format. The on-site 
trust counselor, a teacher with a background in psychology, 
and this writer will evaluate these tests (see Appendix C). 
The Appendix B survey results will be employed to measure 
student attitudinal changes. This survey will be given at the 
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beginning of t.ha implementation period and at the concluaion 
of this eight-month problem-solving project. Furthermore, a 
final report will be assigned, synthesizing and evaluating 
the content of the implementation period's 16 one-hour 
sessions. It is anticipated that seven of the ten students 
will experience: <a) positive changes in attittide shown by 
positive variations in 'Cen responses oi^ the Recovery 
Potential Survey (see Appendix B) and <b) an accumulation of 
knowledge shown by a one letter-grade score improvement on 
short essay tests (see Appendix C) of the subjects discussed. 



Measurement of Qbiectives 

Cognitive Outcomes . This group of ten will take a 
short-essay format test (see Appendix C) at the beginning and 
at the end of each of the five clusters. The writer has 
formed each cluster of discussion topics to simplify student 
acquisition of knowledge during the eight month 
implementation period^ The writer calculated the division 
necessary since this 16 session problem-solving project 
includes 23 problem area#^ 14 specific solution topics^ five 
general solution discussions^ and four Hispanic student 
improvement themes. 



Affective Oyttcomes . Primarily^ attitudinal changes will 
be measured by use of the survey in Appendix B. This survey 
will be administered twice: at the beginning of the 
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implementation seasion and at the end of the eight-month 
period. Secondly, student journals will provide a source of 
evaluation • During the two weeks between each hour -long 
session, students will record their thoughts and feelings 
relating to their attitudes on each session's content. The 
writer, in turn, will respond personally, in English writing, 
to each student entry as Staton (1987) suggests. In addition, 
the writer will monitor the positive and negative threads of 
change in student writings. Third, assignments relating to 
class discussione" will be given. And finally, a aummative 
evaluation assignment will take the form of a student paper. 
In this end of the year paper, studentc will synthesize and 
evaluate the effectiveness of the sixteen aeaaionSi. 

Therefore, the instructor will measure knowledge by use 
of tests (see Appendix C) . Also, attitudinal changes will be 
measured with a survey (see Appendix B) . In addition, 
students will keep a journal as an aid to record, process, 
and internalize cl<iss discussions. Likewise, homework 
assignments will be given. And lastly, a synthesis report 
will be written as a summative evaluation assignment. 

Mechanism for Recording Unexpected Events 

The writer will keep a journal to record class events. 
The journal entries will include anything deemed to be of 
value: observation o£ class activity, reaction to different 
types of assignments, and documentation of successful 
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experiences. Further^ each atudent will be given a 
personalized response to each assignment given. These 
responses will be kept on a computer file, thus compi 1 ing an 
ongoing record for each individual. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOLUTION STRATEGY 

Dlecuasion and Evaluation of Possible Solutions 

This problem-solving project has emanated from the stated 
need of many Hispanics to learn about dysfunctional family 
patterns. The resulting learned behavior ^ the writer has 
maintained r has discouraged acculturation^ personal growth^ 
academic success^ and professional development. The writer 
alleged^ in Chapter 11^ that these patterns have kept many 
Hispanics from reaching their full academic potential. 
Further^ since these dysfunctional learned behaviors carry 
life-long consequences^ the writer believes an intervention 
is needed. The intervention propogated^ in this 
problem-solving project^ takes the form of 16 one-hour^ 
bi-weekly educational sessions in the public schools. The 
purpose of these classes is to show young Hispanics that they 
can proacjtively make positive changes in their lives. 
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Thia county^a progressive school system, the writer 
believes f employs many workers who attempt to deal with young 
people^s problems. In contrast, the writer opines, that many 
American school systems refuse to acknowledge that it should 
be their responsibility to work toward solving these 
problems. Consequently, young people suffer. This county has 
school counselors, psychologists, and trust counselors who 
have helped students through crises. Moreover, crisis 
response teams have been available to try to resolve a number 
of difficult situations as they ariae. Hcwever, this writer 
has maintained that none of these strategies offers a 
systematic approach toward solving the problem of 
dysfunctional learned behavior. For this reason, the 
following 14 topics will serve as an introduction to 
the specific solution strategies baaed upon the problems 
discussed in Chapter II. The writer groups these solution 
topics based upon his reading of Bradshaw (19dda; ISddb; 
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1. 


Fa»ili«c 


2. 


Emotional Invasion 


3. 


Dapend*ncy Necda 


4. 


Hol« in the Soul 


5. 


Falsa S«lf 


6. 


Innor child 


7. 


Healthy Shame 


8. 


Healthy Self-Talk 
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9. Healthy Self-Image 
10 • Co*dependency 

11. Addictions 

12. Love Addiction 

13. Just Quitting Substance Abuse Isn't Enough 
14 • Healthy Relationships 

In addition, the writer lists the following five topics 
as general solution themes to the 23 problem issues stated in 
Chapter II. The writer considered these general solutions, 
apart from the others, due to the need for their ongoing 
maintenance in people's lives. Thus, the five general 
solutions are: 

1. Healthy Boundaries 

2. Grief Work 

3. Recovery 

4. Higher Power 

5. Support Groups 

The writer alsa added a section to deal with the 
following four themes: Hispanic acculturation, personal 
growth, academic achievement, end professional development. 
The writer has forwarded the opinion that the problems 
mentioned are compounded by cultural changes when Hispanic 
families move to this country. The writer believes that a 
symptom of these problems is shown in the dropout rate among 
this ethnic group: it is the largest of any other minority in 
the United States. Solutions will apply to Hispanics in 
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particular in ::ha laat aection of this literature review. 

Review of the Literature 

Familiea 

A healthy family ayatem, according to Bradahaw (ISdda), 
ia formed when each member poaaeaaea a aolid aenae of aelf • 
Bradahaw notea a difference between being accountable to and 
being reaponaible for the f airily unit. He oxplainea that 
accountability indicatea a healthy relatlonahip whereaa 
responaibility for a family member denotes an unhealthy^ 
caretaking role. People, he aaaerta, ahould be taught to love 
and care for themaelvea firat, then encouraged to form 
subsequent love relationahipa. The writer agrees with the 
author: Only when people poaaeaa a aolid aense of self-love 
can they consequently hope to fully love others. 

In addition, Bradahaw points out that parents must 
acknowledge that a 'key element of their family role is to 
fill their children's needa. Beginning with this proper 
parenting relationship, these caregivera' next task is to 
encourage the necessary, gradual separation from the 
symbiotic parent-child bond. By aeparating, a healthy, proper 
relationship begins to form. Bradahaw states: "Relationship 
demands separation and detachment" <198Sa, p. 221). Forward 
(1991) concludes: "Parental love is the only love where the 
ultimate goal ia separation" Cp. 199). 
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Brodfthaw < 19S0) advocates reaearching family history ao 
people can find out who they really are in a family system. 
In this regard^ he adviaea^ that people should write out 
information regarding their births their families (including 
preceding generatj.ona) p and their relationship to their 
parents. By ao doing ^ he maintaina^ people can discover more 
about themselves^ a finding that will lead to a healthy sense 
of personal identity. To facilitate this taak^ he outlines a 
writing process for each developmental stage » 

Parents as role-models^ according to this author^ 
transmit information regarding gender identity ^ intimate 
relationships^ healthy sexuality^ and communication skills*^ 
He stresses the importance of transmitting healthy bonding 
between parents and children^ a bonding that includes 
touching and emotional sharing. These intimate experiences 
add to the children acquiring a healthy sense of self. And 
though many people didn't receive proper nurturing^ he has 
comforted many with^ this thought: the character that people 
possess at present is due to their imperfect childhood 
experiences. The writer believes that people are survivors: 
They suffered painful encounters that have beon beneficial to 
them in interpersonal relationships. Consequently^ these 
persons possess special empathetic **character attributes*' 
(Delis^ 1992^ p. 21) that enable them to Kmrvm well in the 
helping professions. 
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For thoae caught in an unhealthy system, Whitfield (1987) 
advocates learning self -care : Doing what is in one^ s own 
personal beat interest. He suggests that people learn to let 
go of control, to not try to alter their parents or anyone 
else, and to accept that others possess distinct identities. 
The writer believes that healthy separation occurs when 
people no longer feel enmeshed in other people^'s problems. As 
a result, they no longer enable significant people in their 
lives to continue their unhealthy behavior. Consequently, the 
writer believes, they tend to hope that if they practice 
healthy self-care, others in the dysfunctional family system 
will be positively affected by their personal growth and 
change. 

For many reasons, at many times, parents, in families, 
often express strong emotions (e.g., anger, rage, fear). 
Earle and Crowe (1989) advocate that after the fact, parents 
should debrief their children, citing the reasons for their 
outward emotional d^isplay. All too often, they explain, 
parents control their children by labeling them with 
derogatory names, making them feel guilty, and listing 
virtually every favor performed for them. The authors believe 
that children don't need to hear these things, which is 
learned in their family of origin. And although they try to 
change an unhealthy pattern, the stresses of daily living 
often invoke thQ old parenting patterns, according to Earle 
and Crowe. Open communication softens these emotional blows. 
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Parent*^ at an appropriate time^ muat discuss the reasons for 
their display of strong emotions. 

Earle and Crowe add that parents should further emphasize 
to their children that strong feelings aren't permanent. No 
one^ they stress, can be happy or sad all the time. And the 
writer believes that many children of trauma actually have 
learned^ on a subconscious levels that they must be happy all 
the time; being happy can be a defense mechanism to survive 
an unbearable family situation. The authors forward the 
opinion^ that children must learn to talk about^ to 
understand^ and to release their feelings as a normal manner 
of coping with their development. It is the writer's 
conviction that if they don't learn to tolerate uncomfortable 
feelings^ they may live their lives in denial displaying the 
frozen smile discussed in Chapter II. 

According to Love and Robinson (1990)^ the invisible line 
that prevents adults from forming unhealthy alliances with 
their children must be respected by parents. The line's 
purpose^ these writers claim^ is to permit parents to meet 
their children's n^eds whlu.e time^ preventing the children 
from meeting their parents' needs. They stress that 
independence as children grow up is encouraged in healthy 
families. In this way^ they state children are equipped to 
survive on their own upon leaving the family of origin. 

The writer believes thau^ in contrast^ unhealthy family 
systems discourage separation and individuality. In many 
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caaoa^ the writer maintainar they even view their children's 
marriages ae merely a welcome addition to their own family 
because they are the onea in control. Parenta should never 
expect children to ••marry into'^ their family (Love & 
Robinson^ 1990^ p. 183). Each family member must demand 
acceptance as being a unique individual with specific needs 
that must be filled by a broad range of people^ the authors 
stress • 

Love and Robinson advance the concept that parents must 
transfer skills that will be useful for their children's 
healthy separation (e«g«f possessing decision-making skills^ 
providing for self, accepting self -responsibil ity , and 
developing ongoing social skills that will lead to forming a 
wide range of friendships). C£.regivers in dysfunctional 
systems, nevertheless, promote dependence. The writer 
believes the reason for this is the fear on the part of these 
caregivers that if they allow more freedom, their children 
will ^Abandon them. 

According to Viorst (1986), child7.'en must be encouraged to 
form separate identities because letting go of dependence 
includes letting go of unhealthy parental expectations^ While 
Covitz (1990) spells out tha expectations that most families 
hsN'e for their children, the writer believes that parents 
often mold their children to become educated for an 
occupation that they, themselves, may have wanted but were 
unable to attain. The danger exists, according to Bettleheim 
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(1990) f that peirttnt» mjfy wish to live out their unfulfilled 
dreama and expectations through their children. This wish may 
lead to resentment. Bettleheim offers this hope: Once 
negative paront-child feelings are expressed^ healing has a 
chance to begin. The writer believes^ however^ that a mutual, 
loving empathy must be present for this healing process to be 
effective. 

Future relationships are also affected^ these writers 
explain^ because of unfinished business stem>..ing from family 
of origin difficulties. The writer believes that people must ' 
work through their painful pasts in therapy or with a trusted 
person. If not, Friel (1991) confirms that they will 
continually seek partners that will duplicate the unhealthy 
parent-child relationship. There is a subconscious desire in 
these cases to resolve an earlier crisis through one's 
present lover (Friel, 1991; Love & Robinson, 1990). For this 
reason^ it is important, to accept parents and lovers, as 
unique individuals . 

Peck (1976) wri. es of family problems that breed pain. He 
comments that it's important for parents to face these 
pair.i'ul feelings and not hide them from their children in an 
effort to mask suffering. If pain is disguised as happiness, 
the author asserts, children may receive the misguided notion 
that happiness is normal. As a result, they don't learn to 
tolerate painful feelings; instead, they seek pleasure at any 
cost. 
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Laarned bel laf a auch aa thesa are ciaay to aaaimilate, the 
writer believea, since children assume that their parents are 
right moat of the time. Peck declares tha^ children tend to 
assign godlike qualities to parents. For this reason, he 
stresses, parents should; <a) be natural, (b) let their 
children know that they are loved and accepted , and <c) spend 
time with them in family activities. 

In the busy lSS0s, too many parents don't spend enough 
time with their children; often, they give them money 
instead. In this regard, Johnson (1985) stresses that money 
can only buy things. And although many parents think that 
things can fill the longing in their children's hearts, the 
writer believes that nothing can substitute for warm, 
reciprocal human involvement in relationships. In addition, 
the writer advocates that parents, at an appropriate time in 
their children's development, should confess that they don't 
know everything about caregiving. Consequently, they should 
encourage their offspz^ing to be conscious of incorporating 
into their belief system the use of positive parenting 
techniques observed in other families. 

Therefore, parents are to inspirit their children to 
become unique individuals. Also, parents should be conscious 
of the behaviors they model for their children. Discipline 
should be followed by debriefing; strong emotions should be 
viewed as temporary; and healthy change should be encouraged 
in families. 
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Emotional Invasion 

Parents who depend upon their chi Idren to fulfill their 
unmet emotional needs must form healthy relationships with 
other adults. As Love and Robinson (1990) postulate, these 
caregivers often are not aware of the harm that they are 
doing to their children. And they won't have a chance to 
change their behavior until they have been made aware of ^.he 
damage they are causing. 

If a marriage is mired in dif £iculties, the parent who is 
overly-involved with a child needs to take the action 
necessary to initiate change, the authors state. They suggest 
that the involved parent seek counseling with the other 
spouse. If the spouse refuses, the involved parent should 
start therapy alone, they stress. Since emotional incest 
focuses on parenting as life's primary purpose, a wide range 
of friends and activity-related interests must be involved. 
Love and Robinson contend. Hopefully, the involved caregiver 
will learn that parenting is only one of lifer's rewarding 
activities. 

Adams (1991) describes the victims of this covert abuse 
as feeling idealized and special. But, underneath these 
sensations, he points out, lie the same traumatic feelings 
that an overt incest victim has experienced. He lists seven 
steps to aid covert victims in separating from their abusing 
caregiver. The writer also encourages victims to initiate 
therapy seseions for their own recovery. The reader ia 
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referred to Adana (1991) for further study. The seven steps: 

1. Recover from addictions. 

2. Give up the idealized image of the seductive parent. 
3 • Recognize anger felt toward the seductive parent . 

4. Set boundarie^a and separate if the parent is alive. 

5. Face feelings toward the same-sex parent. 

6 . Spend time^ if possible, alone with the same -sex 
parent • 

7. Attend a support group (pp- 101-102). 

Thua^ emotional invasion (also known as emotional incest 
or covert abuse) has been presented with the following 
solutions: (a) spouses should seek joint counseling^ (b) one 
spouse should initiate individual therapy, and (c) the victim 
should separate from the abusing caregiver. In addition, 
counseling had been encouraged for victims. 

Dependency Needs 

Many people suffer from a need to be loved, according to 
Peck (197S>. They expend massive amounts of energy to get 
others to meet this need. He calls this energy-draining 
behavior today's moat common psychiatric disorder (Passive 
Dependent Personality Disorder). He aaaerta that theae 
people'a livea are ruled by getting their dependency needa 
met • 

Theae needa, he clarifies, include intimate sharing, the 
company of othera, the search for spirituality, being 
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touched^ .being considered special, and being cared for. To 
fill these needa^ a person will need to open up and 
intimately share with another^ Peck acknowledges. Each 
person should develop a wide range of friendships to 
facilitate this process^ the writer believes. This step 
involves trust. And with trust cones the possibility of being 
hurt. But the only alternative to li- Ing a full life that 
involves pain is to live a lonely life^ the author declares. 
Evans (1977) illustrates in her book The Wall , how people 
survive by living in isolation. 

People should learn to gradually trust others^ according 
to Whitfield (1990). The writer believes that some people^ 
don^t know their personal needs, and suggests that each 
person compile a list of those needs. Whitfield writes that 
many people live in isolation because of being hurt in 
previous relationships. For this reason, he lists the 
characteristics of both safe and unsafe people in an effort 
to determine who may be worthy of trust. The reader is 
referred to Whitfield (1990) for sample lists of (a) 
dependency needs, (b) personal needs, and (c) characteristics 
of safe and unsafe people. 

Therefore, students are encouraged to develop a wide 
range of friends and interests to get their needs met. In 
relationships, a gradual truct should be encouraged to 
develop. This trust involves the possibility of rejection, 
pain, and hurt. However, since growth is often painful, it 
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nuat be toleratad as a part of the maturing process. 

Hole in the Soul 

To heal the inner void that was cauaed by childhood 
trauma, adulta muat give up the notion that their dependency 
needs can still be met by their primary caregivers, Bradshaw 
(IS&da) comments. He stresses that these needs cannot be met 
through a significant other in a love relationship. 
Consequently, the author explains, people must initiate a 
grieving process. They must feel a deep, heartfelt sorrow 
for the loss of their childhood self. 

By mourning, a journey is initiated that leads to healing 
the hole in the soul. In many cases, he remarks, adults muat 
accept the fact that their childhood was even more difficult 
than they were previously willing to admit. And now, they 
must acknowledge that no one can bring them back to infancy 
to resolve those early conflicts. Their childhood self with 
its^ dependency needs is forever gone. When people realize 
the loss has occurred, Bradshaw states, the grieving process 
can begin. 

Thus, healing the hole in the soul is accomplished 
through the grieving process. Childhood is forever gone, and 
with it, the chance to resolve early conflict. Through 
grieving, adults begin to work through early trauma. 
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False Self 

Whitfield (1SS7) contenda that the false self waa created 
because it waa inappropriate for children to reveal their 
needs to their caregivera. Conaequ^^ntly , he pointa out, it 
became natural for the child to live with two aelves: an 
inner, protected part and the part that children believe ia 
acceptable to others. The child was forced to adapt the false 
self, according to Abrams (1990), and, by doing so, became a 
little adult. 

The child performed behaviors that gained acceptance and 
recognition. The true self was buried deep down inside. With 
luck. Woodman (1990) remarks, the mask of a false self will 
be smashed. In the writer's opinion, some people never know 
who they really are. And although he believes that it^s a 
privilege to have the mask J a false self smashed, he 
wonders, "Why do some children of trauma experience this 
liberating change and others do not?'* An obvious answer to 
the writer is that ^some people who live with these two selves 
either have not suffered enough or they have medicated their 
resulting emotional pain with addictions, thus preventing the 
inner child from surfacing. 

When the adaptation is chipped away. Peck (1983) explains 
it is the mud washing off --a beautiful, real, and vulnerable 
inner child presents itself. The child at this point 
possesses feelings that are foreign, scary, and unprocessed 
(Love & Robinson, 1990). When the false self has crumbled and* 
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the inner child has surfaced, the person's adult side may be 
uncomfortable with these new emotions, not knowing what to do 
with them. The writer encourages people affected by these 
positive changes to begin therapy to facilitate the 
integration of the inner child into the adult self. 

Therefore, the writer has stated that the true self was 
buried early in many children's lives. Since they believed 
that they had only to please their paients, they developed a 
false self. For some, a crisis occurs that shatters the false 
self and, as a result, the true, inner c^ild surfaces. 
Therapy has been encouraged to help children of trauma 
integrate this inner child into their adult lives. 

Inner Child 

Bradshaw (1990) describes the inner child as the most 
sensitive, protected part of each person. For those affected 
by early childhood trauma, the inner child was frozen at some 
level of the developmental process. As a consequence, this 
inner child had needs that may have been ignored for decades, 
in many cases. Loudon (1990) suggests encouraging achievement 
as a method to free the creativity in the child. She stresses 
the importance of getting needs met and accomplishing tasks. 
The writer believes that the resulting maturity aids the 
child to continue in the developmental process. 

Describing the inner child's character building blocks is 
helpful to sort out how people live, Sullwood (1990) asserts. 
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The memories of pains and pleasures of life's experiences, 
she writes^ are stored within. Such occurrences evolved into 
adopted patterns that provided children with personalities 
and creativity. Such creativity^ in the writer's opinion, 
will grow as a result of the adult inside accepting and 
integrating the inner child. In a sense., the adult now has 
the freedom to fully become a product of life's experiences. 
This author remarked that the inner child, once discovered, 
will demand to be included in their lives by urging them: <a) 
to give up old, familiar damaging patterns, (b) to strive for 
excellence, and (c) to continually evolve. 

The infant is naive, is intensely alive, and is 
constantly interested in something. Von Frantz (1990) notes. 
The writer believes that it has to know about everything due 
to the fact that its unfulfilled childlike curiosity has now 
been set free. The child, in effect, now begs the adult to 
listen, to care, to nurture, to love, to accept the 
abandonment and aloneneaa of early life, and to reparent this 
**sunriae of creativity" in the process (Abrama, 1990; 
Capacchione, 1990; Covitz, 1990; Luke, 1990; Rothenberg, 
1990 ; Woodman, 1990) . 

In further describing this inner child. Stone and 
Winkelman (1990) maintain that its Rost outstanding quality 
lies in its ability to be intimate with another. The warmth 
and fullness that radiates from the child is felt in 
communication, according to these authors. And this feeling 
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givea a senso of vibrancy and life between two people, they 
aaaert. In order for energetic communication to occur, 
however, the adult must be in touch with the inner child. 
Theae authors cite a form of this communication: The 
dominant hand represents the adult and the non-dominant hand 
communicates the needs of the inner child. The reader is 
referred to Bradahaw (199^> for deta.lls on inner-child 
communication . 

There is, in the writer's conviction, new positive energy 
available for children of trauma who have begun to integrate 
the inner child into their lives. The possibilities for 
future change are endless. Again, therapy is recommended as - 
the preferred manner by which the heal ing process may begin. 
But Abrams (1990) cautions that the therapist must also hsve 
performed inner-child work first to be truly effective in 
helping others. 

Thus, the i'^ner child is the special, inner protected 
part of a person. Whereas its needs have long been ignored^ 
it now possesses many gifts that can be used in a positive 
manner. The integration of the adult with the child in 
therapy provides healthy growth opportunities. 

Healthy Shame 

Shame has many varied effects. It can be healthy. 
Bradshaw <19d8a) offers the opinion that people who feel 
shame know that they are incomplete, finite, and in need of 
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feedback, companionship, and the ability to laugh at their 
shortcomings. Shame, he writes <l*=^8Sb), lets them know that 
they are human and ti at mistakes are opportunities to learn 
lessons and to heed warnings that signal people to slow down. 
By way of contrast, he reminds people to realize the 
negative effect of shame when the inner criticizing parent 
sends them into a "shame spiral'" (ISSdb, p. 16d> . As mistakes 
occur, negative inner talk begins with old negative, parental 
messages about poor self -worth . These messages, he 
maintains, can rapidly send people into df>apair. 

Shame also allows people to feel remorse when they lie, 
according to Peck (197d>. He states that the reason most 
people lie is to avoid the challenges and consequences that 
come with telling the truth. And Miller (1991a) adds that if 
people don' t think lying appl ies to them , they should expand, 
their definition to include exaggeration and denial. Many 
people aren't conscious of these patterns. Further, 
appropriate shame, ^according to Viorst (1986), leads people 
to feel proper remorse, but doesn't immobilize them, pushing 
them into self-hate. Thus, healthy shame, the writer 
believes, may be separated from unhealthy shame by noting the 
difference in meaning assigned to two statements: "I'm 
ashamed of what I did" or "I'm ashamed of myself" 

(Potter-Ef ron, 1989, p. 145). 

To remedy shame's self-defeating activity, Bradshaw 

(1990) remarks, people should reach out to others for help 
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when they feel ahame. He admits that it's difficult for 
Chi idren who have been ahamed to ask for help because they 
were hurt deeply early in lif e , when they expressed their 
needs • After al 1 ^ they were supposed to meet the caregi vers ^ 
needs and their parents shamed them even as they sought to be 
loved and nurtured* 

Consequently, the author explains, those children now 
feel that the same hurt will again be felt if they reach out. 
Most of them have survived by living behind emotional walls, 
the writer believes. They never let their true feelings 
show. Therefore, the author declares, children must 
understand that it is their right to seek out help, warmth/ 
and comfort. 

According to Potter-Efron (1989), analyzing shame 
feexings leads people to a positive experience. They come to 
know themselves as unique and special human beings; 
consequently, they feel good about themselves. Through 
experiencing shame, the author asserts, growth occurs that, 
in turn, will lead tos (a) a more meaningful self -identity , 
(b) an interruption of harmful activities, <c) a feeling of 
being spiritually enriched, and <d) an acceptance of the 
messages that people need to listen to for positive chano«* to 
happen. He also suggests that people seek the aid of a 
qualified therapist in dealing with excessive shame 
sensations, and notes the sensitive nature of the subject. 
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Andreaa (1989) describes sensitive children this way: 
Early in life they were both quick ond capable learners in a 
shame-based environment. These outstanding traits when 
rechanneled are valuable in personal growth^ when children 
learn to redefine themselves^ she clarifies. Potter-Efron 
(1989) explains^ that since many families are shame-baaed^ 
the negative feeling is transmitted to their children 
unintentionally. To counteract this multigenerational 
pattern^ the author suggests that children replace shame with 
mutual pride^ by: (a) refusing to participate in shaming 
activities^ <b) removing themselves physically from a shaming 
situation^ and (c) refusing to let this feeling control their 
actions. It is helpful^ he adds^ to analyze shame feelings 
before acting^ to admit the existence of these uncomfortable 
feelings^ and^ to talk to someone about them. 

Controllers use shaming tactics frequently. Piaget 
<1"^1) describes these power moves in detail. Once victims 
of these tactics become familiar with how controllers have 
used shame against them^ the power order can be reversed >. the 
writer believes. It's not easy to deal with a shaming 
controller. The author concedes^ that unwilling accommodators 
will experience initial difficulty in reversing recurring 
harmful relationships of this sort. But as personal growth 
occurs^ people will no longer permit themselves to be abused 
in these situations. 
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Thua^ ahane has been diacuaaed as a feeling that renders 
both poait.tve and negative results. Further, children should 
learn to recreive love and nurture when feeling negative ahame 
effects. Next, children should be taught how to take a 
proactive stand to reverse shame feelings. And finally, 
children should learn the shaming tactics controllers use in 
order to defend themselves against these power moves. 

Healthy Self Talk 

Children may reverse negative self-talk by recognizing 
that these self-defeating messages were learned, Earle and 
Crowe (1989) explain. They suggest that children write out 
positive, self-image boosting messages. They confirm that 
the process of accepting self includes recognizing and 
affirming everyone's good characteristics. 

By sorting through the messages they received in 
childhood, people can remove some of the talk that obstructs 
healthy growth, Potter-Efron (1989) assert. He states that 
people, who feel good about themselves: (a) possess faith, 
(b) substitute self-care for self-abuse, and (c) project 
positive self-images to counteract self-inflicted shame 
projections. 

People who love themselvec^, Branden (1992) writes, won^'t 
put themselves down. And they won't, he maintains, let 
themselves be driven to repeatedly demonstrate their 
superiority over others. Their joy comes from accepting 
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thenB^lv^a in a noncompetitive fashion aa valuable human 
bainga. 

In aum, they muat be conacioua of their feelinga. And 
when they experience ahame that cauaea negative aelf-talk, 
they should (a) ai£t through the feeling, cb) learn from it, 
and (c) aubatitute aelf-hate with aelf-love. By ao doing, 
they will experience a positive purpose, according to Andreaa 
(1989) . 

Self -Image 

In order for people to posaeaa positive self- images, 
Brsdshaw (19dda> explaina people Must conaider themselves " 
valuable and have that value affirmed by others. 
Individuality, difference, and autonomy, are needs that begin 
in the aymbiotic bonding stage (around 12-24 months), he 
points out. In a healthy rctlationship, separation begins 
after bonding. It^s a painiul process, he expresses, and 
children in their terrible-twos often give evidence of this 
separation by throwing temper tantrums. 

The result of healthy development at this stage, he 
alleges (199d>, shows in children being: (a) glad of their 
gender identity, (b) able to trust, and (c) optimistic about 
the future. Johnson (1985) points out that in unhealthy 
development, in contrast, children are either (a) forced to 
hurry and grow up or (b) prevented from separating. The 
seemingly endless usmage to children's self images is 
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detailed in Johnaon^a three-book seriea. The r ;3ader ia 
referred to this author (Johnson, 1985, 1987, 1991) for 
further atudy. 

To improve self -'image, Bradahaw <19ddb> auggeata a person 
ahould keep a f eelinga'' diary that logs react iona to daily 
eventa^ and learn "atopping** behavior akilla that interrupt 
ahaming thoughta. He notea the value of identifying 
controllera while being aubjected to ahame attacks. He 
auggeata a number of tactica that begin with the letter "C" 
(e.g., clarifying, confronting, confirming) in an effort to 
practice self-love. 

People who accept and own their self~ii»ages begin a 
journey that puts them in touch with their true aelvea 
(Bradahaw, 1990). Thia aelf he clarifiea, has been hiding and 
needs to be mirrored, firat, by a lover in an intimate 
relationship, and second, by a worthwhile career that 
enhances one^s self-image. Thus^ he asserts that people must 
accept the fact that they are valuable, are worthy of 
self-love^ are able to have their own identity, and are 
unique. When people discover theae qualities in themselves^ 
he adds^ they act in their own best interest^ knowing that 
they don^t have to please or manipulate others to get what 
they need. Wegscheider-Cruse and Cruse (1985; 1990) note 
self -worth feelings increase and emotional pain decreases 
when people are respected for their individuality and, in 
turn^ encourage others to be separate. 
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Whitfield (1987; 1990) points out that people muat 
protect their self-image by distinguishing safe from unsafe 
people. They must learn to set limits in relationships to 
prevent others from abusing them. They must cultivate healthy 
relationships and be willing to share how they feel with safe 
individuals, the writer believes. This action provides 
enormous relief because those who have lived for so long . 
behind emotional walls cari now understand that others have 
had problems^ similar to theirs. 

Usually, they have felt alone in their struggle with 
compulsive behaviors that have controlled and drained their 
energy (Hart, 1990). It has filled them with shame and 
consequently, negatively affected their self-image. By 
seeking support in sharing, they feel comfort and empathy 
flowing from safe people in their lives. Together, they learn 
that to confront and overcome these behaviors leads to living 
lives as whole people (Earle & Crow, 1989). 

Potter-Efron (19S9) agrees with the importance of sharing 
by affirming that people need to reach out even when they are 
terrified of being rejected. By doing so, they will gain 
confidence and a sense of being accepted. 

Consequently, the end result of a healthy self image, the 
writer believes, is best summed up by Potter-Efron (1989) 
when he states that children want to hear **...that they are 
loved, that they belong, that they are good enough, and that 
they are totally acceptable. . (p. 150) • 
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In 3UAf tha formation of a poaitive aeif-image begins in 
the symbiotic stage. After this, parents should gradually 
encourage children to separate and they should teach them to 
be confident of their own decision-making abilities. They 
should trust safe people and share their feelings. Their 
confidence grows by sharing. And the feeling of being 
accepted and loved by safe people enhances their sense of 
self -value. 

Co -dependency 

Mellody, Miller, and Miller (1989) maintain that 
recovering co-dependents (a) gain their self-esteem from 
within themselves, Cb) consider themselves to be vulnerable, 
but at the same time protect themselves from abuse, <c) 
believe in a higher power and hold themselves accountable for 
their imperfections, (d) depend on others, and (e) experience 
moderate reality. Co-dependents trying to learn a healthier 
way of relating to others, they assert, sometimes feel like 
they are going from one extreme to the other. They affirm 
that although ongoing healing is a painful process, it can be 
accomplished. 

The key to healing from a co-dependent relationship lies 
in people broadening their interests, according to Earle and 
Crowe (1989). They suggest adding positive experiences, 
activities, and relationships to life. These relationships 
can be initiated virtually anywhere, including in church. 
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community meatinga^ claaaea, exercise, or arts and crafta 
groups. Further^ the sole focua will have to be removed from 
a aingle person in a relationship , Earle and Crowe atresa. No 
longer will co-dependents feel like they must fix their 
lover's problems. Ccdependents who identify themselves as 
caretaKera remove their partner's responsibility for their 
own personal growth^ the writer asserts. Thua^ when 
co-dependents assume that they are making life trouble-free 
by covering up their partner's problematic behavior, they in 
fact, are undermining everyone' a self-esteem, Earle and Crowe 
remark. The solution is to detach from other people's 
problema and to realize separate deairea and intereata. 

Co-dependenta muat take reaponaibility for their own 
livea, according to Peck <1978). He explaina that by aaauming 
total aelf-reaponsibility , they, at the same time, will 
reject another's reaponaibility. Consequently, their 
relationship problema will also improve. The writer concodea 
that this ia a difficult procesa, since the family ayatem is 
upaet when a co-dependent begina recovery. The reaulta of 
thia change may not be welcomed by all other family members. 

The writer believes that many partners who have enjoyed 
their co-dependent spouse's behavior may now feel threatened 
by their recovery and chooae to leave the relationahip. Be 
that as it may, the writer atreaaea that co-dependency ia an 
illneas and recovering co-dependenta muat work hard toward 
getting well. Many recovering co-dependenta discover, for the 
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first time the resulting peace that sterna from doing things 
in their own beat interest. Peck points out that this thought 
never occured to co-dependents partly because of their early 
childhood training. Bradshaw (ISdSa) clarifies the feeling. 
He mentions that it took him 42 years to understand that his 
inner state created his outer circumstances. As a 
Co-dependent, he struggled with an opposite behavior; he had 
to control people and events in an effort to attain peace in 
life. In this regard, the writer acknowledges co-dependency 
to be unhealthy. He understands now that he cannot change 
anyone who continues to endure this disease's painful 
consequences. He ia confident that co-dependents will try^to 
change themselves when they realize they have suffered 
enough. 

Whitfield (1987) advocates that co-dependents surrender 
to life's flow by becoming co-creators. The writer forwards 
the opinion that recovering co-dependents take life as it 
comes by learning how to be flexible and creative. Indeed, he 
when co-dependents overcome the initial frightening prospect 
of independence, they heal and their lives become fulfilling, 
Whitfield asserts. 

Thus, co-dependents must realize that they can't control 
life's events. They must allow their spouses or lovers to 
have their own identity. By so doing, they will allow others 
to take responsibility for their own lives« In this process, 
co-dependents will be free to balance their lives by 
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broadening their interests and by expanding their 
friendships. 

Addictions 

Addictions, in the writer's opinion, wind up numbing 
inner, genuine feelings. Habits which take the form of 
addictions can be addressed in either stage one or stage two 
recovery. According to Hart (1990), people may become 
addicted to anything pleasurable. Halpern (1983), Delis 
(1992), Forward (1991), and Mellody, Miller, and Miller 
(1992) detail the phenomenon of love addiction. 

Bradahaw (1988a) chooses not to advocate abstinence as a ^ 
solution for many addictions, like food or sex. He reasons 
that abstinence would ^ean death not only to aolf , but also 
leads to elimination of the human race. Thus, a balance must 
occur; these addicts must decide how much and what kinds of 
use of sex and food are safe. 

All addictions prbduce highs that don't produce a 
permanent euphoria, he explains. Bradahaw (1990) atreaaea 
that recovering addicta need to go back and experience their 
original repressed feelinga. Thia "uncovery proceaa" (p. 75) 
ia the only method that will keep people from forever 
changing from one addictive activity to another (e.g., sex 
for work), Bradshaw cautions. 

Although some doctora commonly preacribe medicationa like 
Valium, Xanax, or Ativan to lessen patients' immediate 



emotional pain, Whitfield (1987) encourages people to work 
through the underlying issues that create the pain in the 
first place. Earle and Crow (1989) stress that negative self 
talk is one behavior that fuels compulsive habits. These 
authors agree that the underlying reasons that causes 
addictive activities must be addressed. 

Again, the writer agrees with Miller (1991) that if the • 
body generates a specific sensation, then people ought to pay 
attention and try to discover the reason for the feeling. 
Medicating the feeling with tranquilizers and not dealing 
with emotional issues as well will only complicate and alow 
the process of getting well. Perhaps the feeling is a warning 
to slow down, to make amends to someone, or to deal with some 
unfinished family of origin business, or a combination of all 
three. Or it could be a result of loneliness. In any case, 
the writer urges people with addictive tendencies to stay in 
contact with trusted friends who are aware of their needs. 
The writer maintains 'that addictive activities are likely to 
continue unless people get support from others. 

Hence, addictions are habits that temporarily hide inner 
pain. Addictions may be chemical or activity habits. By 
discovering the underlying cause of addictive behaviors^ 
people can eliminate these unhealthy habits. People with 
addictive tendencies must form many friendships, and use 
these safe people as a source of support while they are 
recovering from their addictions . 
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Love Addiction 

Love addicts and avoidance addicts are attracted to each 
other. According to Mellody, Miller, and Miller (1992), 
both: (a) fear abandonment and intimacy (although one fears 
these consciously and the other fears these on a subconscious 
level); (b) experience positive and negative intensity (while 
one runs from the relationship and the other pursues) ; (c) 
experience positive intensity while together (although only 
for increasingly brief time periods) • The writers further 
note that recovery from love addiction must include: (a) 
realization that their relationship has been formed from 
childhood fantasies; (b) understanding that love is not 
intensity; and (c) acting in their own best interest by 
practicing healthy self-care. It's especially urgent for 
these people to take corrective action since, as the writers 
stress, they are repeatedly attracted to partners who are 
addicts. The reader is referred to these authors for their 
groundbreaking success in discussing this subject. 

Peck (1978) informs sex and any other pleasurable 
activity may become an addiction. He likens the feeling of 
orgasm to a collapse of ego boundaries. In orgasm, they lose 
themselves and become, if only briefly, one with the 
universe, he asserts. People feel high as they engage in 
homosexuality, prostitution, pornography, heterosexual 
relationships, and compulsive masterbation, he writes. The 
stated activities, according to Carnes (19d3), are level one 
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addictive behaviors. 

Earl© and Crow (198S) do not discourage masturbation as 
an occasional practice, for the recovering addict. Instead, 
they place two conditions on those who had masturbated 
compulsively: first, fantasies are to be restricted to the 
spouse or lover; and second, the fantasies must not harm 
their relationship. 

Although teenagers have differing views on sexual "acting 
out,*' it is the writer ^s opinion that they accept 
masturbation as a normal activity. This is proper, the writer 
believes; first, because this culture advocates such a long 
time span between puberty and marriage, and second, because 
the threat of sexually transmitted diseases is so real. In 
addition, it's believed that if young people repress their 
natural sexual desires, they may have difficulty with 
numerous intimate, sexual relationship problems later in 
life. 

The solution for the wide range of problem* relating to 
■exual "acting in" or "acting out" lies in changing the 
addict's belief ayate* (Carnes, 1983; Earle & Crowe, 1989; 
Kaai, 1989; Forward, 1991; Delia, 1992; Mellody, Miller, & 
Miller, 1992). Since addicts possess a wide range of learned, 
negative self -belief a, the writers advocate reworking 
negative aessagec into positive, self -loving thoughts. The 
writer believes utilizing this method to cure sex addiction 
transpires over a relatively long period of time, usually 
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three to five yeara^ with the help o£ supportive friends and 
a competent therapist. Ostrover (ISSl), in this regard, 
cautions against shortcuts to recovery (e.g., one workshop)* 
Kopp (1991) explains that the healing process includes 
risk-taking. Addicts must reveal their true selves to 
others. Although Kopp concedes that some people may find the 
addiction to be a 3oy and comfort, others may disagree. The 
search for true companionship is an ongoing process. 

In sum, love and sex addiction solution possibilities 
have been discussed. Acceptance of self and others is a 
recurring theme. Sharing eliminates the isolation that 
addicts feel. Seeking the supportive care of others 
facilitates the recovery process. 

Just Quitting Isn^t Enough 

This writer believes that most substance abusers, upon 
quitting their alcohol or drug dependency, ar#) unaware that 
other addictions exist. These unhealthy habits, previously 
described by this writer as activity addictions, take the 
form of compulsive behaviors. In fact, any behavior that 
takes people out of how they are :5eeling has the effect of a 
drug or alcohol dependency. Peck (1978) stresses that the 
underlying problems must be worked through. Bradshaw (19Sda) 
adds that it took ten years after giving up excessive alcohol 
before he realized that he was co-dependent. The writer 
encourages any person who had been dependent on drugs or 
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alcohol to examine personal behaviora that may serve as 
subetitutett for the alcohol or drug dependency. 

Relationships 

Relationship models^ in this writer * a opinion^ have been 
learned, primarily from parents. By viewing how they 
interacted, children learned how to form relationships. 
Television, magazines, movies, novels, and newsprint also 
contribute to this understanding. In addition, people learn 
about relationships by discussing the topic with their peers 
The writer holds the opinion that fantasy can easily be 
mistaken for reality. And intensity, as Mellody, Miller, and 
Miller <1992) declare, can be mistakenly identified as true 
passion and love. 

Bradshaw (19dda) maintains unconditional love is the 
basis for a good relationship. Healthy unconditional love 
demands that people accept their lovers as unique, gifted 
individuals. When partners are permitted to be different, 
conflict is considered healthy, he expresses. The writer 
believes that most people unconsciously seek lovers who will 
confront them with a different viewpoint so that the 
relationship will be strengthened (-rxth positive outcomes as a 
result of synthesizing opposing views. 

Bradshaw (19dda) mentions that needy people are 
constantly searching for soulmates who feel the same way they 
do. They love because they need, he clarifies, <as does 
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Viorst^ 1986) • When need dominates a marriagef the needy 
partnered esteem and power is removed from them and given to 
their lovers so that they can assume the role of nurturing 
parents (Bradshaw^ 19ddb) • If s an unrealistic^ unconscious 
expectation^ according to this author. No one can provide 
the same nurturing that primary caregivers should have given. 
If proper nurturing was not given due to a lack of intimacy 
between the mother and father ^ needy partners can't fix the 
problem only with their partners ^ Bradshaw suggests . Instead ^ 
they must grieve this loss individually and get on with their 
lives. 

Intimacy works when couples view themselves to be 
separate^ whole individuals^ the author points out. Each, 
must take responsibility for parenting their own inner child. 
By so doing^ they must give up the expectation that their 
partners will be their parents (Bradi^haw^ 1990). 

Relationships are significant and are meant to be 
supportive and nourishing, explains Bradshaw. Each individual 
is valuable because each is unique. If people process and 
realize that they are indeed valuable^ the effects of 
abandonment^ felt in a relationship breakup^ will be 
endurable^ the author affirms. But possession of a healthy 
self-image is needed to endure withdrawal in any case^ and 
partners avoid an unhealthy relationship attachment (Delis^ 
1992) . 
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Family rulefl are learned from each partner's parents. For 
most couples, these rules take ten years to negotiate 
(Bradshaw, 1988b). Negotiating involves everything learned 
from the family of origin, including beliefs about sex. 

Hiller < 1991b), in an audio tape lecture, describes how 
sexual beliefs need negotiation. He explains that marriage 
partners frequently have opposing beliefs. One may believe 
that God created everything beautiful, vibrant, and exciting 
in sex whereas the other may believe that God was perfect in 
all aspects except sex. Consequently, for one lover it's an 
act to be enjoyed with no boundaries; for the other it's an 
act that has to be endured. Partners need to work towards 
agreeing on these beliefs. He suggests that each partner make 
a list of all learned beliefs about sex. Next to each 
phrase, each person should state where the belief originated. 
Of all the basic drives, sex is the only one in which that 
people have many choices, including abstinence. Miller <1992) 
states . 

If a ch: d is taught that sex is shameful, the inner 
child will love to spend time exploring sex to reverse the 
shame feeling (Bradshaw, 1990). Included in exploration is 
touching, tasting, smelling, seeing, and talking. For others, 
sex has been defined as being equivalent to intimacy. People 
who are starving to be held and touched find it extremely 
difficult to turn down a sexual advance, he clarifies. 
Consequently, they need to identify their inner child needs 
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(Bradahaw^ 1990; Stein, 1990b) and to begin to practice 
self -care . 

Earle and Crow (1989) amplify that aex addicts relate to 
their lovers by manipulating, misleading, and managing them 
as objects. They stress that these actions should b<^. replaced 
by trust, honesty , and intimacy • To learn how to transform 
their relationships, these couples should make an honest 
self --exami nation of their needs and communicate openly . 

In truth, intimacy involves many stages (Kasl , 1989) . A 
major part of intimacy includes being vulnerable in sharing, 
and by so doing, creating a bond with the partner (Bradshaw, 
1990; Stone & Winkelman, 1990). Bradshaw (1990) writes that 
bonding occurs after people react to the mirroring and 
accepting eyes of others • Self -valuing and loving is 
internalized (Bradshaw, 1990; Frantz, 1990). Miller (1990c) 
describes the process as giving up symbiosis and progressing 
toward individuation • 

As individuals in a relationship, each partner should be 
dedicated to the spiritual growth of the other (Whitfield, 
1987). Each lover becomes proactive (Woititz & Gardner, 1990) 
in relationships. The writers advocate that each take an 
active role in the relationship's healthy development by 
initiating, causing, and changing events instead of waiting 
for change to occur by chance • 

Further, they explain that active listening, a skill 
involving verbal expression or feedback, is something that 
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each partner should value. Communication ia important and 
each partner muat be listened to in order to feel valued. In 
conflict, they auggest, one partner should listen first to 
evaluate and analyze if what has been alleged ia true. If the 
allegation is valid, the best response is to simply agree. 
Then, the partners must resolve their conflict. 

The writer believes that separate, complete people in a 
relationship should make a needs list to determine how many 
needs their partner can meet and how they can get their other 
needs met outside of the relationship. In previous years, the 
spouse may have been expected to fulfill all of the needs in 
marriage. This belief may have given credibility to The Ten 
Demandmenta (Miller, 1989, p. 73). This model is not 
practical for a healthy relationship according to Osherson 
(1990) and Viorat (1986). Instead, each spouse should discuss 
their needs and include a wide range of intimate friends, as 
well as engage in pleasurable activities as individuals 
(Wegscheider-Cruse, 1990) . 

Miller (1992) cautions that the primary relationship's 
intimacy level may be negatively affected if partners seek 
intimate contact with an opposite*sex friend at the expense 
of fostering intimacy between spouses. He points out that 
some partners, who unconsciously send "subtle attraction 
signals*' (p. 203) to others, need approval from members of 
the opposite sex outside of marriage. When othars interpret 
these signala and ury to seduce them, they may be suprised. 
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They need to confront this intijaacy damaging behavior and 
change it , Miller atreaaea • 

In any event, both partners must work on improving their 
marriage relationship, and in some caaea^ as Potter-Efron 
(1989) verifies, separation ahould occur in order to protect 
one's self -worth. But in the writer's own experience, having 
been married 17 years, drastic moves should not be 
impulsively initiated due to momentary incompatability • He 
believes that partners sometimes go through difficult stages 
before achieving positive growth. Some people need to be 
together for many years in order to experience the fullnes/i a 
monogamous relationship can offer. 

In healthy relationships, couples need to spend time 
alone, without explaining their actions to others, according 
to Love and Robinson (1990) • Love can be shown^ they 
comment, by listening, by being attentive, and by engaging in 
a self examination of one's relationship behavior. Peck 

i 

(1978) adds that maintaining some psychological distance in 
relationships is necessary for conflict resolution. He also 
acknowledges that "cathexis" (p. 94) is an exciting initial 
relationship element (but cathexis may also be addictive, 
e.g., Ostrover, 1991). 

Peck affirms that distancing may be necessary when the 
real work of love begins after the honeymoon feeling is over: 
first, when the love sensation disappears; second, when the 
expectation that one will forever be passively loved 
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vanishes; and third, when the expectation that the partner 
will be a mother or father figure is shattered . Genuine 
love, he stresses, involves commitment, wisdom, respect, and 
a contribution to each other's spiritual growth as separate 
individuals. 

When attraction involves the possibility of a sexual, 
addictive affair, people with genuine love possess the 
ability not to act on their feelings in an effort to preserve 
their marriage, he explains. The writer believes that 
sometimes addictive urges can be so strong that they can 
easily be misinterpreted as true love. He advocates that 
people who find themselves in an obsessive situation list ^ 
their feelings about their target person. He agrees with 
Forward (1S91) that what they feel is not real love. In 
reality, the feelings are extremely unhappy sensations, 
unconsciously identified as love, that have stemmed from a 
dysfunctional childhood . 

Andreas (1989) ^ia helpful in these situations when she 
lists the questions that people must ask themselves when 
tempted to have an affair: first, "What do I really want from 
the other person that would satisfy me?" and second, "What 
would that do for me that's positive?" Andreas continues, 
••Until you really get an answer, such as security, safety, 
protection, love, or being worthwhile..." (p. 25) then it's 
not worthwhile. If an affair has already occurred, the 
writer believes, problems leading to this breach of trust 
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m«y have already existed. It ia his opinion that these people 
need to address their underlying problems in therapy in an 
effort to perhaps preserve the most significant relationship 
(as Stein, 1990b asserts) with honesty and openness. 

In sum, healthy relationships are formed by two 
individuals who respect each other/ s unique identity. 
Partners get some of their needs met in marriage and others 
met by relatinc to many people and enjoying a wide variety of 
activities. However, couples should jointly decide which 
needs may be fulfilled exclusively in their marriage. 
Following this assessment, they should let each other know 
how they plan to get their other needs met. 

Healthy Boundaries 

Miller (1991a) notes that many people must acquire 
healthy boundaries since their parents didn't model proper 
boundary behavior. Boundaries, he defines, are like 
ever-present glass jars that fit over people. These jars 
protect people from being abused and from abusing others. 

In the event that a boundry isn't strong enough to ward 
off major offenders, the use of walls is encouraged (Mellody, 
Miller, & Miller, 1989; Miller, 1991a; Mellody, Miller, and 
Millex', 1992). The writers state that walls may be made of 
anger, fear , pleasantness, words, or silence . For further 
study on the use of boundries or walla the reader is referred 
to these authors. 
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Grief Work 

Healing the wounds of early childhood trauma involves 
grief work. According to Wegacheider-Cruae and Cruse (1990), 

therapy includes re -experiencing pain so that emotions may 
be permitted to freely flow. Early illusions about the 
wonders of family life must be relinquished to achieve 
reality, they state . 

Love and Robinson (1990) reason that grief work 
constitutes crying over the loss of a happy childhood, death, 
neglect, and reprossion. They assert that since all pain is 
interconnected, once a person taps into a part of it, the 
rest of the feelings will follow. Once those pent-up emotions 
are released, people feel like children again, they declare. 

In grief work, the time for getting early needs met by 
parents or ins a relationship are over (Viorst, 1986) . She 
contends that since so^e parents can never love or accept 
children perfectly, adults who have suffered must accept and 
mourn this truth. Thifough grief work, people acknowledge, 
feel, and live past their pain. Evasion of this process, 
according to this author, often takes the form of eating, 
sexing, feeling guilty, or any number of addictive behaviors 
that remove people from their true feelings. The reader is 
referred to Viorst (1986, p. 268) and Andreas (1989, p. 117) 

for a study of the grief stages. 
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Mourning^ according to Potter-Efron <1989>, includes 
grieving the loaa of unhealthy messages that people received 
about themselves in childhood. People in these cases may have 
to grieve the loaa of a portion of themselves when they 
couldn't feel pain^ fear^ joy^ or any strong emotion (Wolter^ 
1989). Grieving the loss of the defenses that enabled people 
to survive childhood trauma^ Bradshaw, < 1988a) remarks^ will 
involve a great deal of emotional pain. 

Bradshaw states that the defenses formed a fantasy bond 
that kept people believing that everything waa wonderful, 
even if the oppoaite were true. The writer believes that 
theae defenaea worked for a number of years so that children ^ 
were able to survive their untolerabie home aituationa. But 
now the'^'def enaea are no longer needed. Adulta in thia 
aituation muat now grieve the loss of their unhealthy defense 
mechanisms and begin the journey toward discovering who they 
are and how they can get better. 

The trauma^ Bradahaw (1990) atatea, atemmed from 
indivlduala using all of their reaourcea to aurvive much like 
aoldiera do in battle (Poat Traumatic Stress Disorder) . With 
no time to expreaa their early feelinga^ the emotiona are 
burled, and the unresolved grief later produced symptoms such 
as depression, overcontrol, and hypervigilance. 

Legitimate suffering, according to Peck (1978) , occurs 
when people deal with their problems. By understanding that 
life is difficult, a person facilitates the task of accepting 
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pain with pleaaure. Peck suggests. By sharing these feelings 
with special individuals in a safe environment people nay 
complete the grieving process, according to Whitf ield ( 19S7) 
and Morgan (1992) • Grieving, Whitfield 3udges, normally 
takes from one to four years. He explains that it involves 
re-experiencing painful feelings without trying to alter 
them. The resulting healing enables people to effect change 
in their lives (Frantz, 1990). Once positive change occurs^ 
people near the end of the grieving process. The reader is 
referred to McDonald (1985, pp. 11-15) for 13 helpful 
suggestions to aid grieving people. 

Grieving then involves expressing strong^ buried emotion^ 
(Bradshaw, 1990) . By grieving, the inner child learns that a 
traumatic childhood is over. Consequently, the adult portion 
of each person now must perform the needed reparenting 
process. 

Recovery * 

Recovery, as Bradshaw (19dda) defines, means becoming the 
person that each was meant to be. It is the writer^ s opinion 
that in order to begin this journey, people must comprehend 
cle^ly who they really are, by coming out of denial. The 
journey begins when people look in a mirror and see a 
reflection of their true selves for the first time. For 
children of trauma, it means coming out of denial; it's a 
shocking experience that leads to recovery. The writer 
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maintaina that personal growth^ academic achievement, and 
profeaaional development is positively affected in the 
process. Thus, recovery means that, people know themselves as 
they really are and that they learn how to get better. 

All people, according to Bradahaw (ISdda), are on a quest 
to improve themselves, but adult children initiated the 
growth proceaa at a later time. Recovery for them, he 
amplifies, involves grieving, collapaing ego defenaea, doing 
original pain work, feeling confident, controlling 
addictiona, and living a day at a time. He pointa out <1990> 
that the ongoing proceas toward becoming a whole peraon 
includes people learning how to reach out to get needa metr 

One of the recovery toola Bradahaw advocates ia 
letter-writing to the inner child, assuring the little boy or 
girl inaide that thia time their needa will be met. Another 
includea the preaence of supportive people aa a neceaaary 
element for proper mirroring and echoing to occur. Hiller 
(1990b) calla thia the presence of an enlightened witnesa. 
With supportive, enlightened witneaaes present , people can 
express their true emotions. In recovery, the inner child is 
encouraged to come out and it isn^t crushed as it was ao 
often early in life when people tried to fix or negate ita 
real feelings. 

Feelinga, Bradahaw (1990) and Wegachieder-Cruaa (1985) 
amplify, must be expressed in original pain work on themes 
auch aa gender-identity, sex, intimacy, love, lonaliness. 
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rejection, and peer group pree^ure. Once these feelings are 
expreaaed, Bradahaw maintains, people^ a energies become 
available to live in the present. Upon recovery, children of 
trauma may experience liberation from their constant 
preoccupation with future events, he asserts. The gradual 
transformation, in the writer's opinion, may be aided with 
the use of neurolinguiatic programming (NLP> anchoring 
techniques. The reader is referred to Andreas (1389) and 
Bradshaw (1990, pp. Id2-ld7) for details. 

People also need an ongoing, nurturing inner dialogue to 
keep in touch with their aenaationa when they feel 
overwhelmed (Whitfield, 1987) . The writer believes that 
growth is discouraged when people follow through on the 
temptation to bury their uncomfortable sensations. But he 
concedes that growth comea in stages and sometimes people 
change slowly to experience permanent transformation. An 
example of change that children of trauma need to make is a 
shift from black and white area thinking to grey area 
thinking (Whitfield, 1987) . 

Sometimes making change is difficult. The author points 
out that the basis of recovery is encountering conflict and 
working through it. The writer believeM that children of 
trauma hate conflict and avoid it at all costs. But 
self -discovery is realized in conflict, according to the 
author. For instance, conflict initially may have led to the 
inner chil( surfacing (Luke^ 1990). As a result of this 
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conflict, the adult and the inner child began to gradually 
merge and heal the spl it that formed between the true self 
and the false self. Thus, conflict ia needed for change to 
occur. 

To facilitate recovery, Woititz and Gardner (1930) have 
suggested keeping a feelings diary. Branden (1990) promotes 
the use of sentence completion work. The writer believes 
these processes help people to identify the types of problems 
they need to work on. The authors agree that the resulting 
attitudinal change towards these problems is positive. Since 
it is futile to attempt to control these trouble areas, the 
authors stress they advocate working through them. 

Furthermore, Wegscheider-Cruse (1985) urges that people 
in recovery seek their "soulmates" (p. 86). She explains 
that soulm^tes possess a rare quality that enables them to 
feel another^s inner feelings by instantly bonding, 
recognizing, and empathetically experiencing them. The writer 
believes that peopf e should highly value their soul mates if 
they find them, since a relatively few exist. 

Frequently, the rate of progress may indicate that old 
patte:rns have disappeared, but according to Earle and Crow 
(1989), people should expect setbacks along the road to 
recovery. The writer believes (with Satinover, 1996) that 
when people in recovery feel, identify, and work through 
their emotions, they begin the process of individualization 
that should have occurred earlier in life. Rothenberg (1990) 
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at.ates bhat dependent, expectations are sacrificed when people 
engage in feeling work • Sometimes people feel varying 
negative emotions because they don"" t think that they are 
progressing toward individualization fast enough • The writer 
also believes they make slow progress particularly in two 
areas: (a) in conflict with controllers, when subjected to 
strong emotional confrontations (see Piaget, 1991) and <b) in 
defense of the inner child when subjected to shame attacks 
(see Potter-Ef ron, 1989) • The writer reminds them not to be 
so hard on themselves since the recovery process typically 
lasts from three to five years. 

Trusting is another important part of recovery. As Peck 
(1978) mentions, risks must be taken in order to grow. With 
risk-taking comes the poaibility of rejection when one 
reaches out to trust. Children of trauma, in the writer's 
belief, have done whatever they could to avoid being rejected 
in the past. But they must realize now that growth comes from 
trusting relationships. The author asserts that trust is of 
the same essence as love which he has defined as "...the will 
to extend oneself for another's spiritual growth" (p. 299). 
The writer again cautions people to seek out safe people in 
sharing by revealing themselves to others gradually and 
anticipating reciprocity. 

Thus, recovery means that people (a) realize who they 
really are by coming out of denial, and (b) seek to improve 
themselves by becoming the people that they were meant to be. 
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Recovery usually takes a period of three to five years and 
includes being in touch with feelings, getting needs met, 
reaching out to others in love, looking inside, identifying 
feelings, healing shame feelings, standing alone, defending 
the inner child, and growing in love for self and others. 

Higher Power 

The road to 1 iving a whole, integrated life, in the 
writer'' s view, begins when people look to a higher power for 
guidance. Bradshaw (ISddb) agrees with the those who 
practice a twelve-step recovery program that a person ^« 
higher power can take many forms. For atheists, he 
clarifies, a higher power may be a monument. For others, 
this higher power may be the God of Jesus Christ. And yet 
others may choose to believe in the existence of a different 
god, a personal god, or some combination. 

A higher power, Bradshaw states, listens, responds, is 
intimate, and is caring. The author has heard some people 
consider their higher power to be the 100 percent safe parent 
they never had. Whoever the higher power is, the writer 
believes that the beginning of lifers journey lies in the 
acceptance o£ a power greater than oneself and the faith that 
answers to life are received through the higher power. 

Once faith becomes a part of people's lives, a spiritual 
journey begins. Seeking their own god begins when people deal 
with their dependency needs (Bradshaw, ISSSb). Through prayer 
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and medi'tation, people grow, he adrl^ . Caring is manifested in 
ways that enhance another a spiritual growth, Bradahaw 
maintains (as does Peck^ 1978). Literature on a belief in a 
supreme being is endless. 

Bradshaw (1S90) , for one, has communicated to his inner 
child that God has shown him what He was like in Jesus 
Christ. Jesus^ he writes, is God who came into the world as a 
man. Jesus, he points out, tells people that God is both 
mother and father and that friendship with this higher power 
is possible. Bradshaw declares, that God (a) makes the inner 
child, (b) wishes the child to grow, and (c) wants the child 
to expand to become the unique person each was created to be. 

It's this writer's belief that God loves people as they 
are and desires growth and change for them on their spiritual 
journey. In this personal regard, the reader is referred to 
Miller (1991a) for a closer examination of how the twelve 
steps of Alcoholics Anonymous relate to a Christian model for 
spiritual growth. 

Those who walk this spiritual path will experience the 
feeling of being alone, according to Wegschieder-Cruse 
(1985). As spiritual growth occurs, she claims, only a few 
people may possess the ability to mutually understand their 
journey. Where some may be more comfortable engaging in 
superficial discussion, others who are in recovery often 
search for intimacy in relationships. They search for 
intimacy because God often permits them to realize their 
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powerleasneas ovttr life'' a circumstances which proceeded from 
their f ai lure to mature both spir itual ly and emotional ly , 
according to Wegachieder-Cruae and Cruae (1990). 

They come to realize the value of bonding with another on 
their apiritual path in an effort to eaae life" a 
dif f icultiea^ Wegacheider^-Cruae and Cruae atate. And while 
they know that they cannot control life they realize that 
they are very powerful in a phyaical , emotional , and 
apiritual sense. The writer believes in the importance of 
aharing^ in an intimate manner^ with others. He believes that 
as their relationship deepens with their higher power, so 
will their trust and openness grow in the special group of ^ 
friends that they will have formrid in recovery. 

In these relationships, Earle and Crow (1989) stress: 
first, letting others know their secrets; second, conducting 
an ongoing self -examination; thirds turning to God and others 
for help; fourth, admitting wrongdoing promptly; and last, 
dealing with self and others in an honest manner. A practice 
of prayer and meditation each day, they add, will reduce 
anxiety over things in life that cannot be controlled. 

Therefore^ a apiritual journey begins when one realizes 
that life cannot be controlled. Confidence in a higher power 
facilitates this journey. And honesty with self and others 
builds a foundation for special relationships. 
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Support Groupa 

Supportive friends, in the writer^ s judgment, are anfe 
people who have proven that they can reciprocate in 
relationships on emotional and intellectual levels . Being 
reciprocal means, according to Love and Robinson (1990), 
handling an equal mixture of mutual sharing. Many of lifers 
needs, the writer believes, can be satisfied this way. Earle 
and Crow (1989) explain that being with friends and sharing 
inner feelings often keeps people from engaging in addictive 
or harmful behaviors. They are convinced that the addictive 
process is interrupted when contact is made with a supportive 
friend. They expound that instead of abusive drugging, 
eating, or sexing, addictive people often should call or meet 
with their intimate, understanding friends and talk about 
their problems. 

If a person has become accustomed to being isolated, 
initiating intimate friendships may be difficult. For this 
reason, Whitfield (1987) suggests a check-and*aee approach. 
Sharing, he clarifies, happens a little bit at a time. If 
the other person is listening, accepting, and being real, 
then one may choose to share a little more. He stresses that 
inner shame cannot be healed in isolation. To heal fully, 
people must expose their inner child and have their feelings 
validated and accepted by others. Herein, he affirms, lies a 
key to living a peaceful and successful life. 
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Several 12 - step aupport groups are available on a 
variety of iasuea for people who seek help. The writer 
suggests the interested reader explore a number of these 
groups before deciding which one to attend. These groups 
helped Wolter (1989) address his childhood issues, enabled 
Bradshaw (I9dda) to realize that it was okay to make 
mistakes, and made thousands of individuals realize that they 
do not need a lover in order to feel complete (Bradshaw, 
1990) • 

In short, the writer encourages those who are struggling 
with personal problems to seek help. An initial step may be 
to discuss personal problems with a doctor. The doctor, in 
turn, may refer the patient to a therapist r Attending support 
groups may often follow. Participants in support groups have 
shown themselves to listen and share similiar concerns, which 
may provide relief for the newcomer. Furthermore, once 
people^ s secrets have been shared with a supportive other, 
the fuel for addictive behaviors diminishes. 

Acculturation* Personal Growth . Academic Achievement, and 
Professional Development 

Hispanics entering the United States should be given an 
opportunity to discuss cultural differences and expectations, 
the writer Selieves. He holds the opinion that educators 
should know what their students believe before initiating 
efforts to stem the tide of "low achievement levels, repeated 
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failurea, damaged self -concepts, and very high dropout rates" 
(Zamora, 1990, p. 62). Porter (1990) cites an alarming 
dropout rate for Hispanics, a ratio that is increasing toward 
50 percent on the national level. Kantrowitz and Rosado 
(1991) call for a program for Hispanics at the local school 
that provides instruction on topics relating to teenage 
problems, substance abuse, and unstable homes* 

Guarione Diaz, of the Cuban-American National Council, 
contends, that Hispanic ghettos have developed in the 
writer^'a city (Palmer, 1991). These ghettos have formed, 
according to Diaz, within the last ten years along with a 
rise in Hispanic poverty. Once people are trapped in these" 
circumstances, it is especially difficult for them to move, 
Diaz points out. 

The writer believes that immigration, cultural change^ 
and poverty are a few of the problems that fuel strife within 
many Hispanics^ familias. The strife leads to addictive 
behavior that numbs the emotional pain. The sam# principles 
apply to everyone, with Hispanics not bexng greatly different 
in thair viewpoints and behaviors from other ethnic groups 
undergoing the same difficulties, according to Anderson 
(1991) and Kantrowitz and Rosado (1991). 

The writer suggests that instructors share their own 
families' personal experience, if applicable, focusing on how 
they coped with problems when they entered this country. 
Further, they should encourage Hispanics to write on healthy 
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and unhealthy reaponaea to acculturation that they have 
observed in people within their communities . They also 
should encourage Hispanics to express if they feel accepted 
for who they are in this country and to explain why they feel 
this way. 

The writer reconnenda that before educators approach 
sensitive issues, they openly take risks and share their 
f eel ings in this regard . Ordinarily, Hispanics don"" t 
challenge or participate in classroom discussions until their 
shyness wears off or until they feel comfortable (Garza 
Floras, 1992). This author advocates that for educators to 
be effective with the students, instructors should (a) 
believe in them, (b) challenge them academically, (c) boost 
their self-esteemp and (d) treat them as equals. As a 
starting point, the writer had addressed Hispanics^ parental 
achievement expectations with the following five questions: 

1. Did their parents encourage them to be successful in 
this culture? 

2. What does it mean for Hispanic students as women or 
men to be successful? 

3. With respect to their gender identity, did thair 
parents trsat them differently while growing up? 

4. Did they agree with their parents respecting 
child-rearing practices? Why? 

5. If they could, how would they do things differently 
in raising their own children? 

ERLC 
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It is crucial to create a positive change among Hispanics 
because of the disasterous dropout rate among members of this 
ethnic group <Abi-Nader, 1S91). The writer believes that by 
living one day at a time, by setting goals for the future, 
and by creating the climate of successful expectations, 
Hispanics can make a positive difference in their lives. 
Hispanics are a major force already throughout the United 
States and in particular are the fastest growing work group 
in the U.S. southwest (Mason & Atchison, 19S9) . Without at 
least a high school diploma, the Hispanics will have trouble 
pulling themselves out of poverty, the writer believes few 
jobs that are not menial will be available for high school' 
dropouts, particularly if the economy suffers. Only 10 
percent of this nation's new jobs will be availabl^a for them 
in the future. Mason and Atchison write. In this regard, 
teachers should provide Hispanic parents with suggestions to 
enable their children to succeed in class and to plan for a 
successful future . 

The writer believes that personal growth is the most 
important factor in initiating change. With it come (a) 
increasing s^lf -rttsponsibility and (b) power to enact 
personal improvement strategies. But since most students are 
on a growth-stigmatizing plateau, he has used Covey's (1990) 
work as the change-enacting catalyst for his students in this 
problem -solving project. 
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The writer forwards the opinion that everyone operates 
fron a paradigm^ which Covey (1990) defines as the way that 
people perceive^ understand^ and interpret their reality. He 
believes that it is crucial for people to understand that 
they can change their paradigms. Theref ore^ the writer has 
summarized and used Covey ^s (1990) seven habits that he used 
as the change-enacting catalyst for this problem-solving 
project. According to Covey (1990): 

1. Students must be proactive: They (a) decide from 
within themselves how events are going to affect their lives^ 
<b) alone are responsible for their livens outcomes^ and <c) 
possess power by choosing their responses to daily events.' 
They make their choices by working from within their personal 
circle of influence on the things that they can do something 
about. They do not focus on the things over which they have 
no control (pp. 66-93). 

2. Students must begin with the end in mind. They must 
think in terms of two creations and accept responsibility for 
both. The author clarifies this concept by explaining that 
they either make plans for themselves or they become a part 
of other people's plans. In light of the writer's 
elaboration on this project's 23 problem areas, he notes that 
author stresses that people can change the scripts their 
parents and others have given them. 

If people could visualize their own funerals^ Covey 
writes, they should ask themselves what they would like to 
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hear others aay about them. He advocates forming a personal 
mission statement based on what people want to be and what 
they want to do in life. This planning stage is the first 
creation. Acting on those plans is the second creation. The 
crucial factor in the two-creation process lies in people 
identifying their belief system and, as a result, developing 
solid, unchanging cores of principles based upon their 
mission statements (pp. 96-144). 

3. Students must put first things first: They must (a) 
be in charge of their lives, (b) form a vision of who they 
want to be and what they want to do, (c) begin creating their 
own paradigm shifts by working on things within their 

own circle of influence, and (d) be people of integri\y. 
Covey defines integrity as placing high values on people 
living according to their principles. Students also must 
identify their roles in life (e.g, son, daughter, student) to 
analyze how they relate to others. They must establish goals 
and work toward realising their goals. They need to become 
their own bosses, and always keep in mind that people are 
more important than objects (pp. 146-182). 

4. Students must think win/win: They must develop 
emotional bank accounts with others by making deposits of 
unconditional love, building up trust, and promoting a safe 
feeling with others. They must have a frame of mind and heart 
that allows everyone to win. They need to have an attitude 
that there is enough for everyone, be happy for the successes 
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of other people, and make an effort to understand another's 
point of view (pp. 185-234). 

5. Students laust seek first to understand then to be 
understood. They must try to understand another's problems 
without rushing in to fix things with advice, by being active 
listeners, and by deeply trying to understand other people . 
They must be aware of the types of problems each person 
faces, and in turn^ let each get to the heart of problems at 
their own pace and time (pp. 236-260). 

6. Students must synergize. By realizing that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts, they can leave 
their comfort zones and become pioneers in life's struggles 
and challenges. They must write new scripts for their lives, 
look upon other people's points of view as valuable 
information, and communicate what they feel good about in 
their relationships. Covey stresses that strength in 
relationships derives from having another viewpoint. 
According to the author, marriage to a spouse that never 
disagrees is not a strength. He points out that in order to 
grow, people need spouses to confront and challenge them. The 
reason that right-brained people unconsciously marry spouses 
with left-brain qualities, he states, is to attain a 
synergistic outcome. He urges people to^^ya-lue their 
relationship differences by accepting additions to their 
knowledge (pp. 262-284). 
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7. Students must take good care of themselves by (a) 
exercising, eating properly, and loving themseves, <b) 
praying , meditating, developing a relation to their higher 
power, (c) feeding their minds with good things by reading 
and writing, and <d) making contributions, having meaningful 
projects, contributing and blessing the lives of others, 
believing in themselves, affirming others, and making 
deposits of unconditional love in people's lives <pp. 
287-340) . 

Schools, in the writer's opinion, need to be restructured 
to include an educational course that effectively deals with 
student problems in a systematic manner. It is not his 
belief that schools become primarily a hospital (Schlechty, 
1SS0) to cure Hispanic children's social illnesses to ensure 
that they receive an even break. Doing this would detract 
from the school's main goal of educating the individual. The 
writer, instead, proposes incorporating small group study 
modules where instructors will focus on relationships to 
self and others with whom they may relate to aid in effecting 
positive change in students' lives. 

The writer believes that Bradshaw's estimate of 23 
million people who possess little knowledge of what 
constitutes healthy relationships now should be expanded to 
include Hispanic immigrants. The writer has observed that 
many Hispanics have entered this country with problems 
stemming from <a) witnessing the effects of war, (b) 
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struggling with life in single-parent homea^ and <c) 
suffering from life in impoverished conditions. Further, he 
believes that his report possesses educational value, not 
only for Hispanics, but for children of all ethnic 
backgrounds . He believes th& need is universal . And the time 
to initiate proactive change is now. 

Therefore, now that the reader has been made aware of the 
problems indicated in this report, the writer encourages the 
formation of small group study modules in public schools. In 
these classes, instructors will be able to address and expand 
upon the issues stated in this report. By so doing, the 
writer hopes to see students use their personal power to work 
toward realizing their full potential. 

Even though the writer believes that his research applies 
to everyone, he has initiated his problem-solving project 
with Hispanic ESOL students. In the course of the 
implementation period, he has encouraged discussion in an 
effort to determine if Hispanics relate differently to the 
issues in this report. Although he has maintained that there 
will be no difference, he has hoped that student 
contributions will provide a distinct Hispanic flavor that 
will enhance the value of his final report. 

Other Ideas 

In initiating discussion with Hispanics on the 23 
probleMs, 14 specific and five general solutions, and four 
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Hispanic the»ea in this probiem-aoiving project^ this writer 
theorizes that accu.lturation should be approached by asking 
the following three questions: By switching countries^ <a) 
how have supportive cultural influences changed?, <b) how has 
the family unit suffered?, and (c) how do they feel as a 
minority group in this country, with limited English language 
development? The writer believes he must ask these questions 
to begin to fulfill the objective of providing a distinctly 
Hispanic flavor to this project. 

A discussion of personal responsibility relating to the 
group's schoolwork is also needed. Objectives may include 
teaching learning styles, goal-setting, group work, and time 
management. In addition, students will be encouraged to 
discuss how parental expectations affect them with their 
academic progress . 

The writer also may consider becoming familiar with 
students' parents in an effort to reinforce academic 
expectations. Communication may occur by way of 
letter-writing or phone conversation. And by becoming aware 
of difficulties at students' homes, the writer could better 
serve as a source of support when he listens on an individual 
basis to students discussing their problems. 

Evaluation of Possible Solutions 

With his solution strategy, the writer has addressed, 
with his solution strategy, aspects of aach student's 
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peraonal character. It has been his theory throughout this 
project that student awareness and discussion of the topics 
included wi ii produce beneficial results. The writer also has 
recognized that students must choose to proactiveiy change 
their lives as a result of processing the information. In 
addition, his project ' s topics ranged f ro» a discussion of 
early family issues to an acknowledging the importance of 
reaching out to others for support. He formed the basis of 
this project^ s solution strategies by addressing these 
issues. The writer^ s further purpose in these discussions was 
to enable students to feel a sense of personal pride and 
power by realizing that they are unique. When this expected 
transformation occurs, students will feel a greater sense of 
personal power to positively enact change in their lives, the 
writer believes. 

Three strategies were stated in the preceding "ideas" 
section; discussion topics involved acculturation, personal 
responsibility, and parental roles in achieving academic 
success. With proper lesson planning, each of these possible 
solutions may be implemented without difficulty. As the 
writer has indicated, these topics, had not been included in 
the high school curriculum. The writer strongly maintains 
that they should be embodied as elements of the solution. 
Such discussions have been hoped to yield beneficial results 
due to their bearing on acculturation, personal adjustment, 
academic success, and professional development. 
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These aolutiona were feasible in the writer's work 
situation given that the aeasiona were conducted on hla 
planning time. Due to the atate budget cuta^ he did not have 
an ESOL claaa this time. The principal gave these claasea to 
teachers in the Engliah department to keep them employed in 
hia school . As a reaultj^ atudenta of other teachers committed 
themselves to be volunteers in this eight-month 
implementation period. The writer arranged this agreement in 
advance with the students' ESOL instructors. 

Justification of Solution Selected 

The writer addressed the needs of Hispanic students in^ 
families in this problem-solving project. It has been his 
theory all along that many students do not strive toward 
reaching their full potential because they carry too big a 
burden. The energy expended to carry this burden of learned 
beliefs undermines their achievement. These learned beliefs 
tainted their view of relationships to self^ to others^ and 
to the environmant. 

The writer has stressed that students who learn and 
implement these solutions possess the power to turn their 
lives around. He has expected them to positively act on 
their environment by developing healthy lifestyles. In order 
to effectively accomplish the success-achieving gosl^ the 
writer added, as vital components to this project, 
acculturation, personal growth, academic success, and 
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prof eaaional development . 

Therefore ^ the writer diacusaed atudent learned 
f amily-of -or igin baiiefa aa part of hia aoiution. The three 
toplca highlighted in the '*ideaa'* aection were conaidered aa 
diacuaaion themea. These topica were diacuaaed with a 
apecific Hiapanic flavor in an effort to diacover 
commonalitiea between thia small group of volunteera and 
other Hiapanic atudenta. 

Report of Action Taken 
The writer will explain hia implementation format in thia 
aection. Since he had experienced 5 areaa of difficulty in- 
thia atage of hia project, he will explain theae firat. Next, 
he will detail hia implementation information . By following 
theae two atepa, the writer hopea that readera will 
facilitate their own implementation by (a) anticipating and 
correcting poaaible problem areaa in their own work location, 
and (b) knowing how the writer aequenced the 46 topica. The 
five difficultiea he experienced are: 

Topic aensitivltv > The writer experienced difficulty in 
obtaininc ipproval for three topica to be in thia 
problem-solving project. The writer^ a adviaer had atreaaed 
that he arrange a conference with the principal to aeek 
approval for diacuaaing emotional inceat^ aex addiction, and 
the higher power concept with high achool atudenta. She had 
cautioned that the conference waa a neceaaary atep in 
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avoiding probiema with the students' parents who may hold 
personal and protective viewpoints . 

Aa a direct result of the conference ^ the writer agreed 
to <a) change the wording of a provocative emotional incest 
title to emotional invasion, (b) change sex addiction to love 
addiction, and (c) format and discuss spirituality from the 
twelve-step viewpoint of Alcoholics Anonymous. The principal 
advocated these changes since the county already approved 
these concepts for discussion in health classes and trust 
counseling sessions. Even so, the writer as a precaution^ 
chose to meet with the health classes' department head and 
the trust counselor to verify how these concepts were 
included in the curriculum. 

Room selection . The writer had planned to meet, on his 
third-period planning time once every two weeks, in an 
available classroom. The writer was told that all classrooms 

were occupied during third period because o£ school 

k 

overcrowding. But after scanning space availability with the 
registrar, he discovered that a small room in the Exceptional 
Education Department, with a capriCity for 12 students, was 
not in use during third period. He was able to obtain the 
use of that room for two months. 

Later, when the ESOL department added more teachers to 
relieve its large class enrollment, that space was taken away 
from him and given to an ESOL teacher for daily use. 
Consequently, the writer moved his group into a conference 
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roon In the rear o£ the school's library for the remainder of 
the implejuentation period. A negative effect of this change 
was that the group coulc^ no longer ait in a circle while 
engaged in discussion due to the conference room's narrow 
shape . 

Student selection . The writer, a Spanish teacher, had taught 
an ESOL class during the 1990-91 school year. For this 
reason, he had initially thought to select 10 of his ESOL 
students. But due to the buaget cuts, he lost the class and 
had to ask the principal for permission to use other 
teachers' Hispanic students for this project. The writer 
explained that he would meet with these students in a 
small -group session once every two weeks. And the writer had 
to assure the teachers that these volunteers would be 
responsible for making up all work missed during these 
periods. 

Once permission was granted, the writer began the task of 
student selection. First, he entered the class and explained 
the project to the students. Next, he asked if anyone would 
be interested in becoming a voluntary participant in the 
project. Then, he spoke with interested students 
individually to (a) determine their level of language 
fluency, (b) ascertain their country of origin, (c) find out 
how long they had lived in this country, (d> try to 
intuitively determine their sincerity as voluntary 
participants, and (d> stress to them that if chosen, they 
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needed to connit themselves to the project for the entire 
eight-month implementation period. 

Based upon these conditions, the writer chose five 
Hispanic males and five Hispanic females to participate in 
this project. He later added another Hispanic female who 
asked to participate. She had just exited the ESOL program 
the previous year. The writer agreed to include her in this 
project, anticipating that her knowledge of English and 
Spanish would be helpful in clarifying the meaning of certain 
concepts. Thus, the writer began the project with five 
Hispanic males and six Hispanic females. 

Language shift . The writer had planned to discuss the topics 
in English. He then thought to clarify, if needed, the 
concepts in Spanish. In addition ^ he planned for the students 
to write their assignments and journals in English. However, 
he discovered in the first session that few students 
understood him fully when he spoke in English. Furthermore, 
when they attempted to take the pretests, he found that he 
had to translate each item into Spanish. 

Consequently, the writer decided that if this project had 
any chance of success, he needed to (a) translate each topic 
into Spanish handouts to facilitate student participation, 
(b) conduct his sessional in Spanish to facilitate 
comprehension of topic content, (c) encourage students to 
write journals and assignments in Spanish for optimal 
''feelings'* expression, and (d) respond to their written 
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assignments in English so that they could receive some 
language benefit. 

Flexible Implement ^J:i ..n Schedu le, The writer experienced 
that the students participated more thoroughly in some of the 
46 topics addressed than others. For instance, he used two 
sessions on relationships due tc a high level of student 
interest. Consequently, he doubled up on some of the other 
topics in some circumstances and changed the session dates in 
other instances to stay within the proposed 16-sesaion time 
frame. 

Attrition. Over the course of the eight-month implementation 
period, two of the original 11 participants left the group^ 
Both of these participants were male. On© left due to his 
fami y moving to another school district. The other chose 
not to continue for unspecified reasons, although the writer 
repeatedly tried to encourage his participation. Thus, nine 
of the original 11 students completed the implementation 
sessions. ^ 

Implementation Information 

The writer conducted the sessions at an average of two 
per month to present 16 sessions during the 1991-1992 school 
year. Nine of the initial 11 Hi.spanics who voluntarily 
participated in the implementation of this problem-solving 
project finished the process. The discussion sessions, which 
usually occurred every other Tuesday, began on October 8, 
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1991 and ended May 12, 1992. In addition, a closing synthesis 
meetincf took place on May 2S, 1992, concluding eight months 
of small-group lecture, discussion, and writing. 

To measure affective changes, the writer administered a 
survey on the first and last Tuesday of the sessions. To 
measure cognitive changes, he gave five essay pretests and 
posttesta within the eight-month period. The writer gave the 
pretests in class; the posttests were completed on the 
students^ own time and turned in by the following Friday. 
However, the writer was flexible in scheduling work deadlines 
by allowing students who experienced difficulty to turn in 
their work by the next session. 

In addition, a total of ten written assignments and 
journaling exercises were given to the students. By 
completing writing assignments, they crystallized their 
thinking. By making 3ournal entries, they documented their 
f eel ings . 

All student work was evaluated by the instructor. In 
addition, the trust counselor and a teacher with a 
background in psychology served as independent verifiers. 
After reviewing the project with the writer, they gave input, 
asked for clarification, and agreed with his evaluation. The 
results were compiled based on changes in attitude and 
knowledge . 

In sum, the writer had compiled a list of 23 problems, 14 
specific, and five general solutions by reading Bradshaw's 
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(1988, 1988a, 1990) works that relate to dysfunctional 
familiea. By reading the material, he realized that many 
people, regardless of ethnic background, are burdened with 
difficulties due to early family trauma . Because of their 
inability to cope with resulting problems, many students have 
enacted life-damaging learned behavioral patterns • 

Consequently, they do not reach their full potential. The 
writer has offered an educational intervention by slaying 
those early childhood dragons, one by one, in an attempt to 
empower his students to achieve. He then focused specifically 
on Hispanic achievement by including acculturation, personal 
growth, academic success, and professional development as a 
last-session challenge. He challenged his students to act and 
perform in their own best interest based upon the knowledge 
received • 

Thus, the writer <a> read Bradahaw's work (1988, 1988a, 
1990), (b> wrote down recurring themes, (c> divided and 
ordered them sequentially into five segments, (d) added 
themes relating specifically to Hispanic achievement, and (e> 
began his literature review to substantiate the validity of 
his project. 

It was never the writer's intention to make a summative 
assessment of Bradshaw^s work, nor did he attempt to cover 
all of the author's themes. He believes that each problem 
and solution can be expanded upon and added to by instructors 
wishing to implement similar educational projects in their 
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work-settings. Thus, future problem-solvers may adapt these 
problems and solutions to meet student needs in their own 
particular academic environment. 

In this problem-solving project, the writer included only 
items that he thought were of primary relevance to his 
students. He has maintained, throughout this practicum, that 
this work is vital for student achievement* He stressed that 
people, regardless of race or ethnic background, need to 
identify, work through, and overcome problem areas in their 
lives in order to achieve positive outcomes. In effect, they ' 
need to identify and slay their childhood dragons. Readers 
are encouraged to analyze specific student concerns in their 
work-setting and implement a similar program. 

Student Response 

The group responded to the project with enthusiasm. The 
students bonded together, processed the information, and 
jointly shared their experiences. They stated that it was a 
comfort to meet as a small group, to speak Spanish, and to 
share feelings. 

Group members were strongly commited to each other. If 
one student could not attend a session, another would bring a 
note to the writer explaining the reason foxr the absence. 
Those more proficient in. English often helped the writer 
clarify difficult topics to the less advanced. In addition, 
students always shared their handouts when some neglected to 
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bring their materials. 

Some students were proud of their journal entries. They 
asked questions relating to content such as, "If you smile 
all the time, is that bad?'' Or, ''What is the difference 
between emotional invasion and a healthy parent-child 
relationship?" 

Others expressed themselves at length to reveal feelings 
on parents, relationships, achievement, and other themes. The 
girls expressed their anger and frustration at men who use 
the threat of an extramarital relationship to gain power at 
home. One female student added that men seek intimacy and 
companionship at home but look for sexual encounters 
elsewhere. She asked, "What can people do if their spouses 
refuse to participate in counseling?" Several students 
shared session handouts with their parents and requested books 
in Spanish for further study; unfortunately, Spanish 
publications of these themes are not available. 

Finally, students expressed their feelings at the end of 
the year pizza lunch. While group members ate, they took 
pictures, made jokes, and discussed how important their 
implementation experience was to them. At this point, the 
participants (the writer included), felt that if they were to 
say goodbye, they would start crying. So the group agreed to 
leave the luncheon saying, "See you next yeari" 
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InDlementation Sequence 

The writer now presents the sequencing of his 
implementation « He discussed the previously mentioned 23 
specific problems with their 14 solutions in the first four 
segments of the following outline. He detailed five solutions 
that needed ongoing maintainence in segment five« And he 
described (a> four Hispanic themes, and (b) the final 
session'' s activities. 

First Implementation Discussion Segment 

Session 1 ; Introduction and Dysfunctional Family 
Patterns 
•ie/a8/91 

Attitudinal Survey Pretest given in class 
Pretest #1 given in class 
Assignment #1 : Session Questions 
Session 2 : Dysfunctional Family Patterns, Early 

Memories, and Effect of Parents on Families 
•10/22/91 

Assignment #2: Session Questions 
Session 3 ; Emotional Invasion 
•11/05/91 

Posttast #1 assigned 
Pretest #2 given in class 

Assignment #3: Thoughts and Feelings Journal 
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Second Implementation Diacuaaion Segment 

Session 4 : Abandonment, Core Issues, Dependency Needs, 
and Trust 
•11/19/91 

Assignment #4 : Session Questions 
Session 5 ; Numbing of Emotions and World View 
»12/e3/91 

Poattest #2 assigned 

Assignment #5: Thoughts and Feelings Journal 
Third Implementation Discussion Se<yment 

Se£.>lon 6; Hole in the Soul, The Inner Child, and The 
False Self 
•12/17/92 

Pretest #3 given in class 
Session 7 : Shame, Negative Self Talk, and Poor 
Self-image 
•1/07/92 

Assignment #6: Session Questions 
Session 8 ; Control Dependency, Compulsive Behaviors, 
and Perfectionism 
•1/21/92 

Posttest #3 assigned 
Fourth Implementation Discussion Segment 

Session 9 : Stage One and Stage Two Addictions 

•2/04/92 

Pretest #4 given In class 
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Session 10 ; Love Addiction and Relationships 
•2/18/92 

Assignment #7: Thoughts and Feelings Journal 
Session 11 ; Relationships 
*3/03/92 

Post test #4 assigned 
Fifth Implementation Discussion Segment 
Session 12 ; Healthy Boundaries 
•3/17/92 

Pretest #5 given in class 
Session 13 ; Grief Work and Recovery 
♦3/31/92 

Assignment #8; Thoughts and Feelings Journal 
Session 14 ; Higher Power 
•4/14/92 

Assignment #9; Thoughts and Feelings Journal 
Session 15 ; Support Groups 
•4/28/92 

Posttest #5 assigned 
Session 16 ; Acculturation, Personal growth. Academic 
Achievement, and Professional Development 

m 

•5/12/92 

Assignment #10; Thoughts and Feelings 

Journal , Synthesis 
Assignment, and Student 
Evaluations 

1 a ^ 



Final Meeting ; Poatteat ^ Synthesis, Evaluation f and 

Feedback 
•5/26/92 

Attitudlnal Survey Poatteat given in 
claas 

Journal, Syntheaia Aaaignment, and 
Student Evaluations turned in 

Permission 

The principal of the local school approved this 
eight-month problem-solving project. He granted the writer 
permission to take the initial group of 11 students from 
their classes to attend 17 bi-weekly sesaiona during third 
period. Both the principal and the students' teachers have 
understood that the writer was responsible for making leaaon 
plana, conducting claaa, developing handouts, giving 
asaignmenta, and evaluating all work. 



CHAPTER V 

RESULTS, DISCUSSION, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary of the Problem and Solution Applie d 

Some Hiapanic atudenta, the writer haa aaaerted, do not 
strive toward reaching their full potential. He found two 
cauaea that have had deleterious effects on their 
development: dyaf unctional family learned behaviors and 
acculturation problems. In addition, these students lacked 
the knowledge to reverse the problem. As a reault, 
achievement, in the forms of personal growth, academic 
success, and profeasional development, has been stunted. For 
this reason, the writer implemented an educational 
small-group discussion module in which he provided his 
students with the knowledge to address their problem areas. 



Presentation and Analysis of Reaults 

Goal . The writer had specified his goal, in this 
problem-solving project, as having two parts: First, he had 
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provided atudenta with knowledge to addreaa dysfunctional 
family learned behavior To accomplish this task, he 
conducted a 16 - session small group discussion module, 
prepared handouts, and gave assignments. Then, in session 17, 
he discussed accompanying acculturation difficulties and a 
strategy to empower his students to enact positive personal 
change. To complete this task, he stressed the seriousness of 
the Hispanic dropout rate, shared knowledge of acculturation 
difficulties, and provided a strategy to enact 
self - improvement . 

Obiective 1 . The writer will select ten Hispanic 
students from English as a Second Language <£SOL> classes to 
participate in this problem-solving project. These students 
will be chosen based on their responses to a survey (see 
Appendix A). This small group will meet in a separate room, 
on this instructors planning session, once every two weeks, 
during the eight-month implementation period. Grades will be 
earned relating to English form and style for all work 
assigned. These scores will be included in each student's 
nine-week grade. 

The writer met objective 1. As before stated, 11 
Hispanic students were selected and nine of these finished 
the implementation. They completed the survey, met for 
sessions, and earned grades for their written assignments. 
The writer, in turn, forwarded these grades to their regular 
third-period teachers. Their teachers had the option to 
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average theae acorea into previoualy earned gradea. In aum, 
the atudenta participated by discussing, reading, and 
writing . 

Qbiective 2 , Each atudent will be expected to keep a 
peraonal journal. Through journal writing, students will 
expreas their thoughts and feelinga toward topica diacusaed 
in amall group aeaaiona. The writer will collect the journal 
entries and provide feedback every two weeks. In sum, this 
internalization proceaa will serve to keep the atudenta 
focused on the discussions. 

The writer met objective 2. Students completed written 
assignments and journal exercises. In between each aeaaion, 
they were given a two-week time period to internalize aeaaion 
information. The writer prepared handouts, in Spaniah, ao 
that students could read all of the information in their 
primary language. Then, students were encouraged to write 
their personal thoughts and feelings regarding the topica. He 
recorded the number of timea they referred to important 
themes by listing their positive and negative threada of 
change. The cumulative data ia preaented (aee Table 1)« 

The writer, in preparing queations for atudent 
assignments, wanted the atudenta to focus on specific themes 
in a personal manner. Thus, they crystallized their thinking 
in response to the written assignments. However, the journal 
assignments were more general. Since he wanted atudenta to 
simply respond by revealing their personal thoughts and 
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fMlings on thm topics, no guidttlinvs w«r» given. 



T«bl» 1 

ThfMlJ t Ch^n oa iir^ Student Journala and Vritintt 



lfuib«r of R«£«r«nc«« to Thr««di 
In Aaaignvonta 



Poaitivtt Throada 



Poopio support 2 1 12 1 2 

Quality ti«« with 2 1 

p«r«nt« 

Parantft ihov of 2 
lova to chili 

Parsnts adait ^ 
fMlta 

H««lthr rolo 2 2 1 

vodsla 

PsrantA accopt 3 ^ 

ehiidroo 

Childron allowod 2 

to h«vo Mparato 

idontity 

Opon family 17 2 1 2 

coaaunieation 

Nutuol truat 4 1 H • ^ ^ 

Aeadaaiea It I 1 " 

1 4 1113 

2 14 243424 



Salf aRaiy«i« 



Taka risKa and 
9ro%# through 
naw axparianeaa 

Tharapy aaaaiona 
valuabla 

Changa haraful 
•iulti90n«ational 
parantlnf cyela 

Highar Fowar 
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Tab la 1 Continued 



lfuBb«r of Mfarane«a to Threads 
in Aasifnaanta 





9 


cosaunication 




Parantal 




fi9hta 




PsrantaX 




aocd avinga 




Paranta 


3 


phyaically or 








abaant 




Paranta forca 


I 






up too aoon 




A/ A WW 




Sibling rivalry 


4 


Workahoiiaa 


2 


Econoaic problaaa* 


1 


Littia lova 




ahown to childr an 




Subatanca abuaa 


7 


Phyaieal/aaotionaX 


1 


abuaa 




Cblldr an 


2 


stay sway 




f roa hoaa 




Unhaaithy rola 


I 


aodala 




Dropplr^g out of 


I 


achool 




Paar/inaaeurity/ 


4 


dapraaaion 
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Qbiectlve 3 . For measurement purposes, these students 
will tQke testa designed to estimate their cognitive 
understanding of the topics. They will be administered at 
the beginning and at the end of each of the five study areas. 
These pre- and posttests wi 11 be given in a short essay 
format. The on-site trust counselor^ a teacher with a 
background in psychology, and this writer will evaluate these 
teats (aee Appendix C) . The Appendix B survey results will 
be employed to measure student attitudinal changes. this 
survey will be given at the beginning of the implementation 
period and at the conclusion of this eight-month 
problem-solving project. Furthermore, a final report will be 
assigned, synthesizing and evaluating the content of the 
implementation period's 16 one-hour sessions. It is 
anticipated that seven of the ten students will experience: 
(a> positive changes in attitude ahown by positive variations 
in ten responses on the Recovery Potential Survey (see 
Appendix B) and (b)' an accumulation of knowledge shown by a 
one letter-grade score improvement on short essay tests (see 
appendix C) of the subjects discussed. 

The writer did not meet objective 3. The first 
measurement was given to amB^BB cognitive change. To 
accomplish this task, the writer had administered short-essay 
tests, in five distinct segments, to measure student 
knowledge acquisition. An example of one such test has been 
given (see Appendix C> . He had projected that his pupils 
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would •xp«ri«nc« po«itiv« «c«d««ic changes by •howing an 
incr«aaa of ona lattar grade on aach of tha fiva aaaay taata. 

Students wrote on the faaily'a role in academic aucceaa 
for teat 1. They anawered queationa relating to their 
aelf-iaage. They atated their opiniona on acadeaic 
aucceaa (aee Table 2> . 

Table 2 

Cognitive Preteat and Poattaat One 



Student Preteat 1 Score Poattaat 1 Score 

1 FA 

2 F C 

3 F B 

5 C B 

6 F C 
a F C 
9 F B 

10 F B 

11 DA 
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Stud«nt« wrot© on cor* isauM, d«p«nd«ncy nMda, and 
truat in taat 2. Thay idantified how to truat aoaaone. 
They listed the characteristics of safe and unaafe people 
(see Table 3) • 



Table 3 

Cognitive Prateat and Poatte^t Tw<? 

Student Preteat 2 Score Poatteat 2 Score 

1 F F 

2 ^ " 



3 f " 

U 



Student* r««pond«d to qu««tion« r«l«tlng to thm lnn«r 
child In t«t 3. Thmy mlmo «rot« on th« fala* ••I'C, aha**, 
guilt, and nagativ* aalf-talk. Quaatlona ralating to 
codapandancy, coapulaiva bahaviora, «nd parfactloniaa wara 
alao anawarad (aaa Tabla 4). 

o "183 
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Tabic 4 

(Cognitive Preteat and Poatteat Three 



Student Pretest 3 Score Poatteet 3 Score 



1 


F 


F 


2 


F 


F 


3 


F 


C 


5 


F 


F 


6 


F 


F 


8 


F 


F 


9 


0 


F 


10 


F 


B 


11 


F 


A 



I 
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Studanta wrota on addictions In t«at 4. Thmy «l«o 
•naw^r^d qu««tions relating to abatin^nctt, obaMslon, and 
lovtt addiction e In addition^ thay idantifiao tha diffaranca 
batwaan a haalthy and unhaalthy lova ralationahip (aaa Tabia 

S>. 
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Tabl« 5 

Cognitive Pretest and Posttaat Four 

Studant Pretest 4 Score Posttest 4 Scor< 



1 


F 


D 


2 


F 


F 


3 


F 


C 


5 


F 


B 


6 


F 


F 


d 


F 


C 


9 


F 


D 


10 


B 


A 


11 


F 


B 



Stud#nt« rMpondttd to quttstlona ^•Ictlng to bound«rlM^ 
grieving, ••cov«ry, and friendship In t««t 5. They further 
wrote on whet their higher power eeene to thee. And they 
eteted whet chengee they would like to eee occur in public 
echool education <eee Table 6). 



T«bl« 6 

Coonitlvw Pr«t«Bt •nd Pontf t Flv 

Student Pratttat S Scor* Posttast 5 Scor« 



1 


F 


C 


2 


F 


B 


3 


F 


A 


5 


D 


F 


6 


F 


F 


8 


F 


B 


9 


F 


B 


10 


F 


B 


11 


F 


A 



Students earned their grades baaed on knowledge gained 
in the sessions. They often added their personal opinions. 
Each cognitive assay question was assigned a maximum 5 point 
value and graded accordingly. 

The second measurement, was given to assess affective 
change. To accomplish this task, the writer had given the 
survey (see Appendix &) as an instrument for attitudinal 
measurement. He had projected that seven of ten students 
would experience positive attitudinal changes by showing 
a positive variation in ten responses over the eight-month 
period. Student responses to this survey have been recorded 
(see figure 1> . 
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Figure 1 
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Stud»nt W^atto naa* to R»eov>rv Pefntlal Survey 




2 ) 9 « i 9 

HUKftoi or rmotNTs 



Mine «tud«nts who flnlshttd the ImplMentation ara ll«t«d 
by nuAber. Thm aolld ILnm represents each pretest score. 
Perforated lines docus^mt posttest scores. Students with 
high scores have sore Issues to resolve than others. 



Discussion of Results 

Qbiectlve 1 . The writer had chosen 11 students to serve 
as voluntary partlcpants In the probiea-solvlng project. The 
difficult selection process, primarily due to the writer not 
having an ESOL class of his own, has already been described. 
Within the first three sessions, the writer noted several 
student characteristics (see Table 7). 
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Tabl« 7 



Group D«»oaraDhic Dat€ 



Nuabttr of 
Stud#nt> 



FMSltt 

16-18 
19-2e 

Gradtt Lttv^l AAsignattnt 

GradM ld-12 
Country of origin 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paru 

Spain 

Vanazuala 
tivaa with ^ 

aothar 

both paranta 
guardian 
Hontha raaiding in unitad atataa 
2-4 
S-8 
9-15 
16-21 

22 or mora 



3 
8 

8 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
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Firsts the writer had tried to include an even gender 
balance. At the beginning^ the group consisted of six female 
and five male students. Of these, two males left the project 
for different reasons. As previously stated, one student had 
transferred to another school due to hia family moving out of 
the district. The other student lost interest, and did not 
specify why. The writer remembers that, after an initial show 
of enthusiasm, the student had mentioned that he was not 
willing to continue. However, even though the writer 
encouraged him to persist, he soon began to miss sessions and 
shortly thereafter, dropped out completely. Thus, three males 
and six females finished the implementation. 

Second, the majority of the voluntary participants had 
the same approxiiRate (a) age range, (b) grade level, <c) home 
status, and <d> amount of time living in the States prior to 
participating in this project. In addition, they all were 
Hispanic, originating from Central America, South America, 
and Spain. 

Finally, two of the participants who took the Family 
Drinking Survey responded that excessive alcohol was consumed 
at hone (see Appendix A> . Even though the writer believes 
that the implementation would serve students suffering from 
the effects of family substance abuse particularly well, he 
was not deterred from anticipating positive outcoKies^ The 
writer holds the opinion that everyone can learn and grow 
from participating in these sessions. 
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Obiective 2 . Ten written assignment grades were earned 
in these sessions (All scores were recorded--See Appendix D) . 
These assignments are represented as letters a-j in Table 1. 
Assignments a^ d, and f served to guide student thinking 
as they answered questions relating to self -identity , family, 
academics, getting needs met , and trust • Assignments c , e , 
g , h, i , and 3 focused on emotional invasion , emotions , 
rel cionships, grief work, recovery, higher power, 
acculturation^ responsibility, and achievement. Students 
wrote their feelings in a free flowing laanner in these 
journal exercises. As the writer corrected assignments a*- 3, 
he noted how often recurring threads of change were mentioned 
in the student's papers. He then documented these threads 
and totaled the number of references to each in positive and 
negative categories. 

The writer believer that it is important for the reader 
to understand that, in general, students did not refer to 
themselves as having these problems personally. They 
preferred to write in the third person. In this way they 
realized that they could communicate that some concepts v^ere 
more important to them than others. 

Some threads deal with family relationships. Othfirs 
describe the pupil "s self-inage, feelings, and behavior. 
Interestingly, only one student mentioned p^iychological 
services as useful in resolving problems. 
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Also, the reader will note that some of the positive and 
negative threads were repeated more than others • This 
frequency does not signify that students experienced these 
changes personally. It does mean, however, that they did 
recognize the value of personally making these changes in 
their lives. Further, they understood that negative threads 
are destructive to their family environment r They also 
realized that they possess the power to change their 
environment by enacting positive threads items. The following 
student excerpts have been translated from Spanish to English 
by the writer. 

Family is important in Hispanic culture. Students 
reflected on their parent's role. They revealed their 
feelings on the family in the following 7 excerpts: 

1. "Parents should come home early and give time to 
their children. They should pay attention to what they say, 
share their opinions, and play together.'* 

i 

2. "The moat important thing in the family is the 
relation between the parents because when the children can 
feel love around them, they learn to love." 

3. "Families discourage their children when they don't 
(a) become involved in their lives, (b) know about how 
difficult adolescence is, and (c) give their children more 
responsibility as they grow up." 

4. "The family discourages children when they say that 
it's okay not to go to school because of being tired, not 
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doing homework^ bad weather, etc. Indirectly they are 
teaching their chi Idren to be irresponsible . " 

5. "Some children try to cope [with emotional pain 
resulting from family problems] by doing bad things or by 
helping their parents. But most of th€5 children don't care 
and get sick or get involved in drugs thinking that this will 
be better for them.'* 

6. "Family problems begin when . . « the family doesn' t 
work to solve their problems and the children get away from 
these by using drugs and alcohol." 

7. "...the problem that I had with my family is that 
they trusted me too much... they thought that everything I was 
doing was okay •• .sometimes you abuse th€»ir trust. ...The 
solution to family problems is open communication." 

Trust is valuable for these Hispanic: students. To get 
their needs met^ they had to know what they wanted and who 
they should trust. Some students had been hurt when trusting 
the wrong people. One student describes discovering his needs 
while two others express their views on trusting: 

1. CYou can get your needs met by] "thinking about 
yourself and your feelings, how you are, who you are, why 
you are here, and how important you are. " 

2. "There are many people who are afraid to trust 
another [with their real feelings] because maybe they have 
done this before and have been hurt. They don't want to 
repeat the experience. ...we always need oeople who love us. 
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liatdn to ua, and stand with us against people who would 
harm us." 

3. "A person learns to trust another beginning with 
being open a little at a time to see if the other responds 
in the same way • Building trust is a gradual process • " 

These Hispanic students conducted a self analysis. One 
student valued the role of grieving in allowing inner 
feelings to surface. Two others described supportive 
friends and a healthy self-image: 

1. [Grieving is important because] '*I have a friend 
whose father died. He never cried... he laughed a lot, but 
in reality he was totally destroyed inside. I never 
understood that he was suffering until one day we were 
talking about his father and he began to cry like a child and 
I know that he felt better about himself [afterwards] even 
though he was ashamed for having cried in front of me. But I 
comforted him and now we trust each other and I know that his 
inner pain came out. I'm very happy for that!" 

2. "Sometimes I feel alone... what makes me feel better 
is to talk with someone. I can't complain because I have a 
lot of people around me who help me... another thing, God is 
with us in every moment... 

3. "I understand that one should be as one is*.. [I am 
valuable] because of who I am inside, not because of my 
clothes or what I show on the outside. I'm very happy because 
this project has helped me identify who I really am in my 
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relationships with others." 

Qbiective 3 , The writer had projected that seven o£ 
ten students would experience positive attitudinal changes « 
To document this objective, he had his students complete The 
Recovery Potential Survey as a pretest and poattest, with 
eight months in between (See Appendix B) • Consequently, 
change did occur, but not all variation was positive (see 
Figure 1>. 

The writer has shown, by these results, that a minus 
score indicates positive change and a plus score indicates 
negative change. A plus change, in his opinion, means that 
three students experienced a slight overall positive 
difference in attitude. They, in effect, acknowledged that 
they had already begun to fix some trouble areas in their 
lives . 

In contrast, six students experienced negative change. 
A negative variation causes the writer to believe that they 
have become aware of ^ome of the problem areas in their 
lives. As a result, they now realize that they have some 
personal change work to do. As student No. d had commented 
upon finishing the posttest, "You know^ these survey items 
really describe me." After participating in the sessions, 
he realized that specific areas in his life needed 
improvement. 

The writer believed he did not meet the stated 
attitudinal component* Only students 5 and 9 had shown a 
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minimum of Id positive changes evidenced by a minus score. 
But he now believes that any score variation typical of 
adolescents may be viewed as positive. By interpreting change 
in this manner, instructors should encourage their students 
to focus on their weak areas and do whatever it takes to 
improve. 

To assess cognitive change, the writer gave five short * 
essay pretests and posttests (see Tables 2-6). He had 
projected that all of the students would experience positive 
academic changes by showing an increase of one-letter grade 
on each of the tests. Even though he did not meet his stated 
objective, he is content with his overall success rate: Nine 
of nine students on test 1, six of nine on test 2, three of 
nine on test 3, seven of nine on test 4, and seven of nine on 
test 5. 

In the project, the writer found that, without exception, 
students who had shown no improvement in posttest scores either 
failed to adequately prepare or left unfinished some test items. 
He should have realized that many students frequently perform in 
this manner in high school. For this reason, the writer 
should have projected a success rate of seven out of ten 
students. All student excerpts from these tests have been 
translated into English by the writer. 

Some Hispanic students revealed their feelings on several 
topics while taking the tests. The first 2 excerpts document 
how Hispanics felt about personal growth and achievement. 
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Their oplniona on public school education are reflected in 
the 5 student views that follow. 

1. CI can strengthen my own sense of personal identity 
by] "having the courage to confront situations and to not be 
afraid to grow. My parents can help me by explaining things 
that I don't understand... 

2. "I believe that my academic efforts will be rewarded 
in the future, maybe not in this country but in another part 
of the world. I'm always doing my part and taking advantage 
of small things that might prove to be useful in the future." 

3. "Public schools should change to meet the needs of 
future students by having small classes that treat the types 
of problems offered in this project." 

4. "Parents should help their children with schoolwork, 
talk with their teachers, and ask if their children are doing 
okay in class." 

5. "Schools should try to give more attention to 

i 

Students as people with problems, worries, etc. Not simply 
like students who go to school because they have to." 

6. "Teachers should treat their students so that they 
feel comfortable in class. The class should be interesting." 

7. "Class numbers should be reduced so that the teacher 
can pay more attention to each individual." 

Other Hispanic students commented on relationships. 
Three excerpts follow. One student wrote on sex addiction 
in the first excerpt. Two others commented on relationships. 
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1. "Addictions are the means that we use to avoid 
feelings or to fill a void in our lives. Love addiction is 
an obsessive feeling that we have that makes us want to have 
sexual relations constantly to numb out some uncomfortable 
feelings and substitute them with pleasure." 

2. [Elements of a healthy love relationship include] 
"commitment, wisdom, respect, and the contribution to the 
spiritual growth of each person as an individual." 

3. "An unhealthy love relationship is when you want to 
control the life of your partner." 

Finally, these Hispanics valued supportive individuals. 
Some claimed that life had been difficult due to their 
transition. One student described what friendship signified: 
"A true friend is someone who stands with you no matter 
how difficult the situation. A friend laughs with you, 
cries with you, and is like your second self. Friends 
understand each other so well because they have a lot in 
common." * 

In sum, the writer succeeded in meeting two of three of 
his stated objectives. He gathered his students, implemented 
his project, and measured his affective and cognitive results 
according to plan. In reviewing his third objective, he 
realizes that he should have (a> anticipated the significance 
of overall attitudinal change and <b> lowered his outcome 
expectations for cognitive improvement, 

I 
I 
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Student Evaluations 

All students stated that they were Impressed by the 
project. They desired to see It evolve Into an elective 
class . However, based on their responses. If they could 
change something about the lmplement<£tlon process they would. 

1. Want Instructors to share more of their own personal 
experiences and provide students with an opportunity 

to share. 

2 . Include ethnic groups other than Hlspanlcs to 
participate In the project. 

3. Like to have more time to know ekch other 
better, support one another more, and build more trust in 
the process. 

4. Have more time to participate. 

5. Meet more frequently in a comfortable classroom. 

8. Express themselves through drawing. 

7. Invite people who would be willing to speak about 
their personal experiences on the topics. 

S. Get involved with agencies that provide help for 
abused children . 

9. Continue the meetings during tlie next school year. 

Student Comments 

Students were also encouraged to write about themselves 
for the final evaluative session. Their feelings on their 
ethnic background, power to change their lives, and goals as 
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prof esttionala are described. The writer translated the 
following 6 final comments from Spanish to English: 

!• '^Sometimes I don't feel that I'm accepted because of 
the manner in which I'm treated [here] is different than how 
they treat me in a Spanish speaking country. There are 
people who simply don't like to be close to me because they 
know that I am Hispanic.'* 

2. **I would say that we possess a possibility to 
alter the course of our lives, but the 10^ of uncertainties 
can change everythi^ i." 

3. "I want to be an example for my children like a 
professional, always trying to do the best. • • .even though 
I feel depressed, I have faith in God that he will show me 
the best path." 

4. "My purpose in life is to be a good person, to do 
something for others, a lot more for them than they would do 
for me. I believe that I have the power to change the 
direction of my life in a positive manner." 

5. "I would like to be a professional, to really stand 
out in something that I like. I would li^e a beautiful home 
in the company of a man who supports and loves me. ...I 
would like to be a good friend to my husband, my kids, my 
parents, and to others." 

6. "My purpose in life is to work in a career that I 
like, ...to be at peace with my family and to have my own 
family. I believe that I can change the course of my life for 
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good or for bad becauae everyone has aufficient power Cto do 
this] 

In aum^ the writer obaerved thirt grpup of Hiapanica 
explore feelings, open up to each other, and focua on the 
future. The writer grew alao aa he shared hia own 
experienced and recieved feedback from the group. He 
believes that the readinga, writinga,, and reciprocal 
exchanges aerved to affirm the students involved in the 
project aa valuable human beinga. The experience brought 
them the aaaurance that now they could accoapliah their 
individual goals. 

Recommendations 

The writer now offera the following five recommendations 
to inatructora desiring to implement a aimilar project: 

1. Bi-weekly aeasiona ahould take place in addition to 
the already prescribed achool curriculum. Small groups should 
be limited to ten members to facilitate diacussion. 

2. Teachers should initiate their anall group aessions 
with discussion handouta baaed upon the problems stated in 
this practicum. They are encouraged to adapt the project 
information to better meet their students'' needs. 

3. At the beginning of the sessions, students should be 
made awar^ of the range of potential problems. Then they 
should be encouraged to talk with aafe people about their own 
difficulties as these problems surface in their lives. 

200 
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3. I£ poaaible^ instruction should occur in the target 
language of each small group to facilitate comprehension. 

4. On-site counseling should be made available for 
individual students who request these services. 

5. Teachers should t their students^ regardless of 
race or ethnic background^ as equals. Together^ ^^.hey should 
struggle to overcome the many obstacles that stand in the 
path of achievement. As a group^ they should encourage each 
other to slay their childhood dragons. 

Dissemination Plans 

The writer f upon receiving final report approval^ will 
distribute copies to (a) the school principal ^ (b) the 
county Project Trust supervisor, and (c) Health 
Communications, Inc. He will explain his project by 
contacting each of them personally or by including a cover 
letter with the practicum. Finally, ha will prepare and 
aubnlt a 3ourn«l article, promoting hia project, to be 
conaidered for poaalble publication. 
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Appendix A 



F q«ilv Drin king Surv#y 
fMtucR yju Oft tfil TO rni follomihs ouctriONf. 

Cti«n9a« M^»n h« or ths drlr>k« !• •mc««»7 
t. 0» y«M fMl that drlnklAf !• M9r« l»9<Hrtan% to thl« 

pmr%cn than you mrm7 
3* Do you f9«l Mv'ry ^or yo^r««lf fr«i|u«Mly tndul«« 

In ««lf-plty for yo^jr««tf ^au«« mf yo^ fwl 

alc«^oS in tfotrMI %• your fMlly? 
4* K«« low fMlly — iMir* ■ •ttc«««&v« drlnklr>f ruln»4 

(ipoclal oeca«tof>«7 
S« Oo yOM flr>d your««lf eovvrlnf up for th« c owooqu«T>c— 

of BOtf on<i •!••*« drinkln«7 
ft, Navo you f«lt guiltyt apoloQotlCt or r««fMf^lbl« for thm 

drinking of m iMMbor of your fuilly? 
7. Oo#« of(« of your fMlly «M4Mr*« umm of alcohol caMOO 

flgnta and ar9u«*nt«7 

Havo you ovor %rlo« to fight tho drlnkor by jolnir>« in 
tho drinking? 

9« Do tho drinking haOlta of nomm faally — wboro <Mko yo4i 

fool doprooood or angry7 
It. In your faolly having financial difflcultloo bocauM of 

drinking? 

11. Old you fool II ho you had an unhappy hoM Uff bocauoo 

of tho drinking of aooo Mooboro of your fa«lly7 
It. Havo you ovor trlod to control tho drlnkor*o bohavtor by 

hiding tho car Woyo, pouring llguor doiMt tho drain, o*«« 7 
19. Do you fftnd youroolf dlotractod froM your 

rooponolbllltloo bocauoo of thlo poroon* « drinking? 
S4« Do you of ton «»orry abou<l a faally ooobor^o drinking? 
IS* firo holldayo «oro a nightMaro than a eotabratlon bocauov 

of a family «o»bor* • drinking bohavlor? 
Ift« firo Moot of your drinking foiiily ooobor* « friot^o hoavy 

drinkoro? 

17* Do you find It nocoooary to llo to ooployoro, rolativoo 
or friondo in ordor to hido your fanily ooobor** 
drinking? ^ 

!•« Do you find youroolf rooponding difforontly to oooboro 
of your foMily thoy a>^ uoing alcohol? 

19* t4avo you ovor boon o«barra»«od or folt tho nood to 
apologixo for tho drtnkor*o actiono? 

M. Oooo soM fMlly ooiibor«« uoo of alcohol Mko you fmmr 
for your own oafoty or tho oafoty of othor wonbaro of 
your fOMlly? 

«U Havo you ovor thwight that ono of your family wdobo r o 

hod a drinking probloo? 
tt. Havo you ovor loot oloop bocauoo of a fooily od w bar* m 

drinkinf? 

tX Novo you ovor oneouragod ono of your faaiily oooboro to 

otoo or cut dOMn on hlo or hor drinking? 
14. Hovo you ovor throatonod to loavo hoMi or to loavo a 

fMlly oowbor bocauoo of hio or hor drinking? 
tS. Dtd o faaiily wobor ovor oako prooiooo thot ho or oho did 

not koo9 bocauoo of drinking? 
aft. Did you ovor mIoIi that you could talk to o ooooi ^ 

oould undorotond and hoin tho alcohol-rolotod problooo of 

»?• Hovo yoo ovor folt oick, criod, or hod a kn«t %n your 

•toMh of tor uorrying about a faoily ooobdr'y drinking? 
tft« Hao o faaiily woobor ovor failed to riw o ^bdr idiat occunrod 

durlnf o drinking period? 
t9* Oooo your fooily ogobar avoid oocial o'>tuotiono idv^ro 

alcoholic bovoragoo Kill not bo oorv«id? 
:m* Oooo your faoily ooobor havo poriodd of roooroo aftor 

drinkinf and opologito for hio or hor bohovior? 

If you anoMOrod "yoo* to any two of tho abovo quootiono, 
thoro lo a good po«olbllity thot ■■■■i w Ih your faoily oay 
havo a drinkin« proOloo. 

Uhltfiold (IMT, p#* a7-atl 

Nodrintod with tho porolmoion of tho publiohoro 

HUILIH COMMMtCATtONi^ INC 
OCCPTIILO iCIICH, PtMlM 
froo HtHClM TMi CHIL0 WITHIN, 
by CHAm.Ef UHirrtCLO, HO 
copyright dato IMT 
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QppendlH B 

Recovery Pot ent \a\ Survey 

ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY USING ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
RESPONSES! («) N^VER <b) SEUlflQ <c) QCC^SIQNQLLY QEISH 

1. Do you %mmU. •pprov«I And «f f irmjit ton? 

2. Do you fail to r«ccQnlz« your accompl i «hminr>t«? 

3. Do you f»«r critici«w7 

4. Do you ov«r»xt«r>d your««lf? 

5. Have you had protol«i«» nith your own compul«iv# behavior? 

6. Do you hav« a nMd for p«rf action? 

7. Pr« you un«a«y wH«n your llf» l« going «mocthly7 
a. Do you f«»l MOr« w lv« in th* mid»t of crl»i«? 

9. Do you car* for oth«r« •a«ily, ymt find it difficult to 
car* for yourself? 

10. Do you isolate yourself from other people? 

11. Do you respond with anxiety to authority figures and 
angry people? 

12. Do you feel that individuals and society in general are 
taking advantage of you? 

13. Do you have trouble with intimate relationships? 

14. Do you attract and seek people who tend to be 
coi«pulBive? . a # 

15. Do you cling to relationships because you *traio or 
being alone? ^ . , i 

16. Do you often mistrust your own feelings and the feelings 

expressed by others? 

17. Do you find it difficult to express your emotions? 
I a. Do you fear losing control? 

19. Is it difficult ^'or you to relax and have fun? 
2«. Do you fir»d youreelf compulsively eating, working, 
drinking, using drugs, or seeking excitement? 

21. Have you tried counseling or psychotherapy, yet still, 
feel that ••sowiething" i* wrong or missing? 

22. Do you frequently feel numb, empty, or sad? 

23. Is It Hard for you to trust others? ,^,,,4. ^ 

24. Do you have an Overdeveloped sense of responsibility^ 

25. Do you feel a lack of fulfillment In life, both 
pereonally and In your work? 

26. Do you have feeling* of jjullt. Inadequacy, or low 
*elf-*eeteei»? 

27. Do you have a tendency toward having chronic fatigue, 
achee, and pains? . 

2B. Do you find that It le difficult to visit your parent. 

for iiore than a few minutes or a few hours? 
23. Are you uncertain about how to respond when people ask 

you about your feelinge? 
3d. Have you ever wondered If you might have been 

mistreated, abused, or neglected as a child? 
31. Do you have difficulty asking for what you want fro« 



others? 



(Whitfield 1987, pp. 2-^> 
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Appendix C 



Short Essay Teat Sajnple 



Teat One 



Answer the Following Questions 

1. How may a family encourage academic aucceaa? 

2. Deacribe how a family diacourages academic success. 

3. Explain how you may strengthen your own sense of personal 
identity. 

4. What practical things can your parents do to help you in 
school ? 

5. What are you doing at this time to improve your grades? 
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Appendix D 
Student Results 
Personal Student Profile 



Student 1 
Cognitive Results 

Test One: Pretest Poattest 

Test Two: Pretest Poattest 

Teat Three: Pretest Poatteat 

Test Four: Pretest Poattest 

Teat Five: Pretest Posttest 



Affective Results 

Pretest 

Posttest 



Written Assianwents 

1. 6. L 

2. 7. 

3. 8. 

4. 9. 

5. 10. 
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